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book, does not seem to be of any great value, but Father Thurston's editing deserves the highest praise. 
I do not think there is any source, medizeval or modern, in print or manuscript, he has not examined for 
himself or by some competent person, and the result is that we have put before us probably as much as 
we ever shall learn of St. Hugh. I must content myself with general, but none the less genuine praise, 
though there are many details which are well worth working out under Father Thurston’s guidance,” — 
W. H. Hutton in the English Historical Review. 


‘* The reader will therefore welcome this volume as a most important contribution to the history of 
the medizeval Church. There is, of course, much that does not meet with our acceptance, but on the 
whole we have been struck with the moderation and liberal spirit of the editor. Nominally the work isa 
translation of a Life of St. Hugh by a monk of the Grande Chartreuse, to which the editor has attached 
most copious and valuable illustrations from civil, social, and religious medieval history. . . . Here and 
there we have noticed a few misprints, but the work commends itself to every student of the past.” — 
H. B. W. in the London Quarterly Review. 

‘‘Nearly twenty years have passed away since the late Archdeacon Perry of Lincoln gave us his 
useful and welcome Life of St. Hugh; and with all that has since been discovered and printed con- 
cerning the Church of Lincoln and the English monarchs of the last half of the twelfth century, it is not 
surprising that a new Life such as the present should be greatly in advance of its predecessor. It is 
indeed a model of thorough and conscientious work. With English Churchmen perhaps some portions 
will not meet with ready acceptance, and some explanations will be rejected; but it would be most 
unfair not to recognize the moderation, and indeed the liberal spirit of the English editor of this 
biography. Nominally it is a translation of the ‘ Vie de St. Hugues, Chartreux, Evéque de Lincoln, par 
un religieux de la grande Chartreuse,’ which appeared in 1890, with fresh historical notes added at the 
end of each chapter. But it is more than this. As the translator proceeded in his work he began also 
to enlarge, and it is towards the end almost impossible to say where the French work ended and where 
the English writer began. Practically it is an English Life of the saintly Bishop, and must be judged as 
such. It was natural that such a man as the Carthusian Hugh of Avalon should, when raised to the 
English Episcopate, have imitated the firmness of St. Thomas of Canterbury against the encroachments 
of the secular arm. The demands of Richard in 1197 were certainly unconstitutional. The English 
barons were not bound to furnish contingents for Richard's foreign wars, and the Archbishop knew that 
as well as St. Hugh. But it was a patriotic thing to do for the extension of the sovereignty of England's 
monarch, and could not have been regarded then as otherwise than advantageous to England. When, 
therefore, Hugh stood forth as against Canterbury and London, and refused the aid, he boldly asserted 
a much cherished principle of national land tenure. He is therefore coupled with St. Thomas, both by 
the present Bishop of Oxford and the late Mr. Freeman, as men who in an evil hour risked their lives for 
the cause of England's law. We are, however, inclined to take the view of the English editor of this 
book, that Hugh hardly realized the character of this act. He never was an Englishman, as St. Thomas 
practically was. Born in Burgundy, and trained at Chartreuse and Witham, he was devoted to the 
interests of the Church, and had not Richard’s demand been inimical to the interests of St. Mary of 
Lincoln, we doubt whether Hugh would have made any objections at all. Ina careless and immoral 
age, he was punctilious in his religious observances, and of a pure and holy life. On one occasion he 
assisted Hugh de Nonant, Bishop of Coventry, to say Mass on the festival of a confessor, which was 
also 4 morning when they were engaged to appear in Council with King Richard. Nonant began to read 

ne Office, that he might thereby save time and get away to the Council. This would not suit St. Hugh, 
and he began to sing the Introit in resonant tones. 

‘ The Bishop of Coventry protested. ‘We must make haste,’ he said, ‘for the King will be waiting 
for us, and he is in a great hurry.’ ‘I cannot help that,’ his brother of Lincoln replied, ‘we must 
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do homage first to the King of kings. No secular employment can dispense us from what we owe to 
Him; and our service to-day must be festive not restive: festive potius hoc festum et non festine est 
agendum. ... 

It is unfortunate that the late Archdeacon Perry, in his Life of our Saint, was so polemical in 
his account of the medizeval Church of England and its relationship to Rome. The cause of historic 
truth is not thereby served, and rejoinders are always forthcoming. In the Life before us the English 
editor is careful to note these comments of his predecessor, and skilful in refuting them. But the 
continuity of the English Church is not threatened because at one time she accepted the Case law 
of the Papal Curia, and at another time has rejected it. Appeals were made to Rome as the ultimate 
exponent of the decisions of the Councils of the Church, and though Case law may in time produce 
developments of principles beyond anything that has been sanctioned by a General Council, yet it was 
always understood that the basis of those decisions was not the wisdom of the Pope, but the resolutions 
of free and (Ecumenioal Councils. The controversial portion of this work, which as a contribution to 
the history of the medizval English Church is of the greatest value, is happily very small and can he 
passed over. Practically, we have before us an English version of the A/agnua Vita, with the most 
copious illustrations from English civil and social, as well as religious history of that age, and we 
record our gratitude to the editor all the more readily because he belongs to a different communion.” — 
The Guardian. 


‘Father Thurston has given us what we had hitherto been without—an English biography to do 
justice to the great Carthusian, of whom Ruskin said: ‘In his relation to Henry II. and Coeur-de-Lion, 
he is, to my mind, the most beautiful sacredotal figure in history.’ And what Father Thurston has done 
he has done once and for always. In its own way the biography is a monumental one, and the 
reviewer in brief can only envy his brother of the quarterly and monthly periodical the space he has to 
make good, by abundant proofs and quotations, this bold assertion.” — Weekly Register. 


“Comme I'indique le titre le Pére Thurston ne s'est pas contenté de traduire la Vie publiée 4 
Montreuil en 1890; il l'a en quelque sorte renouvelée en y ajoutant une quantité de notes judicieuses qui 
en augmentent singuli¢rement la valeur. Ces additions témoignent d'une si parfaite compétence dans la 
matiére, qu'on se prend a regretter que l'auteur se soit astreint a ‘illustrer’ un ouvrage antérieur et n‘ail 
pas lui-méme entrepris n’écrire l'histoire du grand évéque de Lincoln.” —Analecta Bollandiana., 


‘‘Father Thurston writes from the point of view of a professed Catholic, and there are therefore 
certain questions connected with St. Hugh's life which he cannot approach with the absolutely unfettered 
mind of the scientific historian. ‘They have been prejudged for him by the highest authorities of his 
Church. With this inevitable reservation, however, we find his elaborate biography a singularly candid, 
as well as a singularly learned account, of a most striking career. More than the mere life of an 
individual, it is a valuable contribution to the study of the whole period of ecclesiastical history with 
which it deals.""— The Academy. 


“This translation of the Vie de St. Hugues de Lincoln, edited by Father Thurston, proves to be 
much more than a mere English rendering of the Carthusian ‘ Life’ of the great medizeval bishop, 
The editor, who is not responsible for the translation, has partly rewritten, and thoroughly edited it. 
His principal aim, however, has been to supplement the information given by the French biographer as 
to those matters that specially bear upon English history and English institutions. Thus, to name a few 
subjects of interest to the English reader, the editor has dwelt at some length upon such questions as 
St. Hugh's grants of churches, the right of sanctuary, perpetual vicarages, and such local points as the 
Leper Hospital, and the Jewry of Lincoln, and the site of the house in London where the Bishop died.”’ 
—The Saturday Review. 


‘* This volume is a worthy and welcome addition to the Quarterly Series, It grows in interest as it 
proceeds, which is only to say that it owes most of its charm to the care and to the learning of the 
editor. . . . A very complete Index is the finishing touch to this work, which presents so graphic a 
picture of the man, of the Bishop, and of the Saint, and to which many will return again and again.""— 
The Tablet. 


‘The anonymous French Life, which has been so excellently translated by Father Thurston, reads 
as if it had been written in our own language, and the large additions he has made contribute much to 
its value for English people... . Things of this kind (miraculous events) are, however, recorded 
incidentally, and of some of these Father Thurston furnishes explanations. The “ sacred fire,” as it was 
called, is a case in point. Cures of this horrible scourge were, it seems, wrought in the presence of the 
Saint. Father Thurston has, we think, cleared up the mystery. The disease is almost unknown in 
England, but a case occurred, seemingly identical with what Hugh witnessed, in Suffolk, in 1762. 
Bleeding bread was a frequent miracle in the middle ages. Of this we have a very good account, and 
what is more to the purpose, a scientific explanation of the cause of what must have appeared in those 
days to have been a reversal of the laws of nature." —Notes and Queries. 


‘*Ce n'est pas une simple traduction de l’ouvrage frangais, c'est en quelque sorte une nouvelle vie, 
éclairée d'un jour nouveau, mise au point pour le public anglais, enrichie de nombreuses remarques qui 
témoignent du soin minutieux apporté par le traducteur a la redaction de son travail. . . . La figure (de 
St. Hugues) telle qu'elle apparait dans le tableau de Lodovico da Parma offre un mélange si heureux de 
majesté, de noblesse, de pureté et de douceur, qu'on resterait des heures a la contempler.''—Revue 
Bénédictine. 

‘*The unique personality of the subject, the historical circumstance in which it is placed, and the 
originality with which the editor has treated what purports to be a translation, combine to give import- 
ance to this book as an instructive and edifying picture of Catholic activity and world-history. . . . The 
result is a very readable, and in many ways a fascinating volume."—A merican Ecclesiastical Review. 
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Prophecies of Future Popes. 


PART I. 

THE alarming rumours which were current not long since 
regarding the health of the Holy Father, have led, more or less 
inevitably, to a good deal of discussion in the public prints as 
to his possible successor. English readers have had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the unfamiliar names of 
sundry Italian Cardinals of distinction, the spectre of a “ Jesuit” 
Pope has been duly paraded and exccrated, and the Sacred 
College have received much gratuitous advice to the effect that 
the interests of the Church will best be served by the election 
of a Pontiff of English or American nationality. Amongst 
Catholics, however, both in this country and abroad, the desire 
that His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. may still long be spared to 
us has conspicuously predominated over every other feeling. 
Speculation as to the future has been felt to be indelicate, and 
our journals have shown an example of reticence which it would 
ill become THE MONTH to depart from. Let it be said, 
therefore, at the outset, that the present paper does not propose 
to discuss in any way the possibilities of a sede vacante. It 
concerns itself with future Popes only in so far as they are 
typified by a series of fictitious prophecies which the popular 
voice seems somehow bent upon converting into inspired 
oracles! The phrases /umen in colo and ignis ardens have 
lately been much in men’s mouths. Surely it is time to utter 
yet another protest against the toleration, to use no stronger 
phrase, which many well-informed Catholics seem disposed to 
extend to this palpable imposture. The fraud has been made 
abundantly clear by many previous investigators,’ but there are 
still points in the indictment which, so far as I am aware, have 

1 T note, for instance, that in an elaborately got up work by G. Brunelli, on the 
medals of Pope Leo XIII., and on the literary life of His Holiness, the motto 
/umen in calo appears on its ornamental cover. 


2 Among these should be mentioned the Rev. M. J. O’Brien, who has published 
an excellent little book on Zhe Prophecy of St. Malachy, 
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not been noticed by those who have hitherto dealt with the 
subject. 

It will probably be well known to most of my readers, that 
the mottoes crux de cruce (cross from a cross) and Zumen in calo 
(light in the heaven), applied respectively to Popes Pius IX. 
and Leo XIII., together with a series of nine other mottoes, 
beginning with zguzs ardens (a burning fire), which are 
intended to designate the future Pontiffs from now to the end 
of the world, form part of the so-called “prophecy” of 
St. Malachy, an Irish Cistercian monk who became Archbishop 
of Armagh. St. Malachy lived in the twelfth century, and was 
the friend of St. Bernard, who wrote a short life of him.1 The 
great founder of Clairvaux informs us very casually that “the 
gift of prophecy was not denied” to the saintly Archbishop, 
but with the exception of this brief remark, no word has ever 
been produced from any medizval author making reference to 
the prophecies which are now fathered upon him. It was not 
until four centuries and a half later that the world first heard of 
his collection of mottoes for future Popes. In 1595, Dom 
Arnold Wion, a Benedictine monk originally of Douai, published 
in Venice a book called Lignum Vite, Ornamentum et Decus 
Eccleste, dealing mainly with the glories of the Benedictine 
Order. His work was comprehensive, and included the 
Cistercians as well as Benedictines proper. He had conse- 
quently occasion to mention St. Malachy, the Cistercian 
Archbishop of Armagh, and at the end of his short notice of 
the Saint he remarks : 


Three Epistles of St. Bernard addressed to St. Malachy are still 
extant (viz., 313, 316, and 317). Malachy himself is reported to have 
been the author of some little tractates, none of which I have seen up 
to the present time, except a certain prophecy of his concerning the 
Sovereign Pontiffs. This, as it is short, and so far as I know, has never 
before been printed, is inserted here, seeing that many people have 
asked me for it. 


Then follows the list of mottoes, which Wion prints side by 
side with the names of the Popes to which each refers, and 
with a short elucidation of the corresponding motto. This 
interpretation, he tells us, was the work of Alphonsus 
Ciacconius, O.P. Perhaps, without printing the whole list, it 

1 “Si bene advertimus pauca ista que dicta sunt, won prophetia defuit illi, non 


revelatio, non ultio impiorum, non gratia sanitatum, non mutatio mentium, non 
denique mortuorum suscitatio.” (Vita Malachia, cap. 29.) 
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may be well to give a short specimen. I have selected it 
almost at random, and, so far as I am aware, the mottoes 
chosen are neither more nor less extravagant than the rest. 
It seems unnecessary to quote the interpretations in the original 
Latin. 


Supposed prophecy of Name of Interpretation attributed 
St. Malachy. corresponding Pope. to Ciacconius. 
Ex rosa leonina Honorius IV. He belonged to the family 
(from a leonine rose). (1285—1287). of Savelli, whose coat of 


arms was a rose held 
by two lions. 


Picus inter escas Nicholas IV. He came from the town 
(a magpie amongst (1288—1292). of ‘Ascoli or £scoli in 
dainties). Picenum. 

Ex eremo celsus Celestine V. He was formerly called 
(exalted from the desert). (1295). Peter de Morrone,! and 

was a hermit. 

Ex undarum benedictione Boniface VIII. His Christian name was 
(from the benediction of | (1294—1303). Benedict, and he had 
the waves). waves for his coat of 

arms. 

Concionator Patereus Benedict XI. He was called Brother 
(the preacher of Patara). (1303—1 304) Nicholas,? and belonged 

to the Order of Preachers. 

De fessis aquitanicis Clement V. He was a native of Aqui- 
(from the Aquitaniam (1305—1314). taine, and had fesses for 
fesses). his coat of arms. 

De sutore osseo John XXII. A Frenchman, the son of a 
(from the bony or osseous (1316—1334). shoemaker, whose family 
shoemaker). name was Ossa.° 


Foolish and trivial as these interpretations may sound, there 
is no room for doubt that these and no others were intended by 
the author of the prophecy. The most ardent defenders of 
its authenticity have never suggested anything substantially 
different, and once the fact is grasped that the mottoes are 
derived sometimes from the armorial bearings, sometimes from 
the cardinalatial title, sometimes from the Christian or family 
name, and sometimes from the place of origin of the Pope, or 
from a combination of two or more of these elements, a sort of 

1 Ciacconius’ interpretation, supposing it to be his, would hardly be intelligible to 
any one but an Italian. He apparently wishes to convey that ce/sws in the prophecy 
was suggested by the word ge/so, which is a synonym in Italian for moro, or morone, a 
mulberry-tree. It must be remembered that in the Italian pronunciation, with a 
soft g and a soft ch for c, the words ge/so and ce/so resemble each other more closely 
than they would do in English, 

* The interpreter assumes that his readers will know that St. Nicholas was a 
native of Patara, and might readily be called Patareus the Patarean. 

3 This is untrue, see note on p, 576. 
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law will be found to run through the whole. Certainly, the 
identifications are in the aggregate so striking as far to 
transcend the possibilities of mere coincidence. It is conceivable 
that the motto anguinus (sic) vir (the serpentine man), assigned 





— 








SUPPOSED ARMS OF GREGORY X. ARMS OF POPE HONORIUS IV. 
‘* Vir anguineus.” ** Ex rosa leonina.” 


to Gregory X., might by mere accident have corresponded with 
the fact that the Pontiff in question bore a snake in his coat 
of arms,! or it might have happened by chance that Clement IV. 
—dracoa depressus (the dragon overthrown)—displayed an eagle 
on his shield treading under foot a prostrate dragon ; but it is 
surely impossible that any lucky guess could show a score (or 
rather several score) of such hits, or could exactly fit the case of 
two Popes related to each other, as were the two Borgias, 
Callistus III. and Alexander VI. I think I am right in saying 
that these two Popes are the only two in the list who blazoned 
a bull upon their escutcheon. In Malachy’s list a bull is also 
twice mentioned, viz., in the case of just these two Popes. In 
the shield of Callistus III. there are no quarterings, but the 
quadruped is represented with its head down, and with tufts of 
grass at its feet. The motto assigned to Callistus by St. Malachy 
is bos pascens (the bull grazing). In the case of Alexander the 
bull only appears in Panvinio in the dexter half of the shield,? 

1 These are the arms assigned him by Panvinio, but it is practically certain that 
they are quite incorrect. Gregory did not belong to the Visconti of Milan. See 


Mgr. Barbier de Montault, @uvres, vol. iii. p. 366. 
* This again is wrong, though given by Panvinio and those who copy him. 
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without any indication of grass. The motto of Alexander VI. 
in the same prophecy is Bos Albanus in Portu (an Alban bull 
in a harbour), which is explained when we remember that 
Cardinal Borgia had held successively the cardinalatial titles of 
Episcopus Albanus and Episcopus Portuensis. No reasonable 
man, therefore, would hesitate to admit the preternatural 
character of such vaticinations, if only the fact were established 
that the prophecy had preceded the event. But there precisely 
comes the difficulty, for, as already stated, not one scrap of 
evidence has ever been adduced to show that St. Malachy’s 
prophecy about the Popes had been quoted, or even heard of, 
before it was published by Wion in 1595. 

The list of Papal prophecies in the Lignum Vite, though 
occupying only a few inconspicuous pages in the middle of a big 
book,! very soon attracted attention. We find it frequently 
reprinted in various historical works of considerable bulk, as for 
instance in Messingham’s Florilegium Insule Sanctorum, and 
also issued separately as a tract of a few leaves with explanations 
in the vernacular. In 1629 seemingly appeared the first 
refutation of these pretended prophecies by a Franciscan Friar 
named Carriére,? and this exposure was supported and enforced 
by the high authority of Father Papebroech the Bollandist, and 
especially by Father Menestrier, another distinguished Jesuit, 
who devoted a special essay to the subject The arguments of 
these writers are in themselves conclusive. No person of sound 
judgment who will take the trouble to peruse the detailed 
analysis of the prophecies given by the last named writer 
can hesitate for a moment in his verdict as to their spuriousness, 
He points out in the first place that there is absolutely no trace 
to be found of any such prophecy before the appearance of 
Wion’s book. Not only do we find no mention of them among 
the writings of St. Malachy’s contemporaries, but no medizval 


1 Lionum Vite, pp. 307—311. The five divisions of the work, with supple- 
mentary matter, fill more than 1800 pages in all. 

2 An edition in Latin and Dutch, printed at the Hague in 1645, is in the British 
Museum. 

3 This book I have not seen, but Weingarten, in his article on the subject in 
Studien und Kritiken, 1857, p. 560, gives 1629 as the date of the first edition of the 
Digesta Chronologie Pontificie. Cucherat’s date, 1602, is surely incorrect. 

4 Lest I should seem to imply that the Society of Jesus as a body was arrayed 
against the authenticity of these prophecies, I may mention that the Zwx« Evangelica of 
Father Henry Engelgrave, S.J., took the other side, and had probably more to do 
with obtaining more popular credence for the mottoes than any other work of that 


age 
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manuscript is known to contain them, no author cites them, 
though many interested themselves in such subjects, and Wion, 
who published the document with its interpretation, says not 
a word as to whence or under what circumstances he had 
obtained it.1 Secondly, Father Menestrier lays stress upon the 
appearance in such a list of eight Antipopes, and that without 
any sign? to distinguish them from the genuine Popes. The 
true Pope, Urban VI., is on the contrary designated by 
the words de inferno pregnante (out of the womb of hell), 
while the Antipope is described as crux apostolica (the cross of 
the Apostles). No doubt it might be said that the prophet 
looks only to the historic fact that rightly or wrongly such men 
did figure before the eyes of their contemporaries as Vicars of 
Christ; and if we were dealing with a case of clairvoyance, 
or second sight, the plea might be accepted. But then these are 
supposed to be facts communicated to the Saint by divine 
revelation presumably for some useful end. What possible end 
of edification or utility can be served by a series of quibbling 
enigmas in which such a Pontiff as Innocent XI., a man 
conspicuous for his personal sanctity, is described as dellua 
insatiabilis (insatiable beast), or in which another Pope is 
identified with the motto, to follow the received reading, of 
sus in cribro ( a sow in a sieve) ?* 

But the most conclusive argument against the genuineness 
of the prophecy, as was pointed out by its earliest critics, lies in 
the striking contrast between the success and uniformity of the 
earlier interpretations and the failure and wide diversity of the 
later ones. The document was first given to the world in 1595, 
and down to this epoch the mottoes with the rarest exceptions‘ 
fit their subjects accurately. That they are far-fetched, ridi- 
culous, and purposeless, is not disputed, but, as already remarked, 
they follow some sort of system. After that date their interpre- 
tation becomes practically hopeless, and there is hardly a 
proportion of one in six in which any semblance of probability 

1 If Ciacconius, or his nephew, were really responsible for the interpretations, it is 
most significant that not a word is said of this prophecy in the works of this historian 
of the Popes. 

* Corvus schismaticus, applied to the Antipope Nicholas V. is an exception. 

3 T am tempted to think that the proper reading must be gvws. The arms of the 
Crivelli, as pictured by Panvinio, show a bird (an eagle?) above the sieve. I know 
of no evidence that the family, as the interpreters state, ever had a sow in their coat 
of arms. 


* I do not think that the exceptions are more numerous than can be easily 
accounted for by the possible misprints or misreadings in the copy printed by Wion. 
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attaches to the explanations suggested. If the motto can be 
got to fit the subject at all, it is only by adopting a system of 
interpretation which is entirely without a parallel in the earlier 
part of the list! Down to the end of the sixteenth century 
there is not one single instance in which the events of any Pope's 
reign ave alluded to in his motto. This motto refers in every 
case exclusively to circumstances connected with the Cardinal 
previously to his election to the Papacy—to his coat of arms, 
for instance, his family or birthplace, his episcopal sees, or title 
as Cardinal, his Christian name (never, be it noted, the name 
assumed by him in becoming Pope?), or even the manner of his 
early training and the Religious Order he belonged to. But 
of the events of the Papacy never a hint. Even such con- 
spicuous figures as Innocent III., Boniface VIII., Nicholas V., 
Pius II., Leo X., are all designated by some absurd verbal quibble 
connected with their family name, their coats of arms, or what 
not, but there is absolutely not an allusion to the part each 
played as Head of the Church in the secular or religious history 
of his time.* On the other hand, the few Pontiffs of the last 
three centurics who can in any intelligible manner be connected 
with the mottoes assigned them, owe the identification in almost 
every case to the events of their Pontificate. Peregrinus 
apostolicus is no doubt an admirably appropriate label for the 
chequered career of Pius VI., but it describes his life as a Pope 
and not as a Cardinal. Aguzla rapax may be thought by some 
to signalize the Pontificate of Pius VII. by a reference to the 
ravening eagle of the first French Empire, but again it is the 
Pontificate which is in question, not the Pope’s antecedents 
before his election. Crux de cruce would no doubt stand 
well enough for the cross laid upon the shoulders of 


1 Professor Harnack has been the first, I think, to lay stress upon this in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, vol. iii. p. 321. 

? Perhaps the /rumentum floccidum of Pope Marcellus II., which seems to refer to 
the shortness of his reign, might be considered an exception, but, as I shall show, it 
is in any case an exception which proves the rule. 

* It may be urged that in ce/sus ex eremo, which betokens St. Celestine V., ce/sus 
is meant as a contraction of Celestinus ; but, as shown in a previous note, a quite 
different explanation is forthcoming, and this last is obviously the explanation 
suggested by the interpreter. ; 

* Innocent III. is comes signatus, he was a count of the family of Segnis; 
Boniface VIII. is ex undarum benedictione, from his Christian name Benedict, and 
the waves in his coat of arms; Nicholas V., from his humble birth at Luna, is 
called de modicttate June ; Pius II., who had served the two Cardinals, Capranica 
and Albergato, is de capra et albergo; Leo X., the son of Lawrence de Medici, and the 
pupil of Politian, is de craticula Politiana, from the gridiron of Politian, 
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Pius IX. by the white cross of Savoy, but once more the cross 
is one which came to him only after he had taken up the 
government of the Church. 

On the other hand, in the prophecies of the last three 
centuries an heraldic interpretation hardly ever presents itself. 
In the prophecies of Popes before 1595, there are twenty-eight 
plain references to different coats of arms, and this in spite of 
the fact that the arms of many of the earlier Popes were not 
known. Since 1595, there have been only three mottoes which 
can with any sort of probability be explained by the Popes’ 
armorial bearings. One of these instances is that of the reigning 
Pope. The /umen in calo, a delightfully vague description, is 
usually interpreted of the comet which appears with the fleurs-de- 
dys and the cypress-tree in the shield of Leo XIII. Twice before 
in his earlier.mottoes the prophet had referred to some heavenly 
body, and on each occasion called it s¢dus. Why on this 
occasion, if he really meant a star, he should have chosen so 
much more ambiguous a word, does not appear. Of the 
twenty-eight Popes who have reigned since 1590, no less 
than eleven have a single star or a group of stars dis- 
played more or less conspicuously in their coats of arms. 
To each one of these the motto /umen in celo would have 
applied quite as well as to Leo XIII. Again, there is the 
motto which falls to the lot of Alexander VII.; custos montium. 
His arms are three hills with a star above them, and it may be 
admitted that the interpretation is to this extent satisfactory. 
But the coincidence is far from a marvellous one. A glance at 
the armorial bearings of the Roman Cardinals at any period 
will show quite a large proportion of shields in which a group 
of the conventional mountain peaks looking like thimbles are 
conspicuously displayed. Out of the last thirty Popes, 
mountains appear in the arms of five. The probability against 
such a phrase as montium custos fitting any individual Pope 
would therefore be about six to one. But it is really much 
less, for if the Pontiff in question had held such a cardi- 
nalatial title as S. Martini in Montibus, S. Stephani in Monte 
Ceelio, or S. Petri in Monte Aureo, the prophecy would 
assuredly be claimed as a striking instance of successful divi- 
nation. What is more, the prediction would be considered 
verified if such a Pope had been born, or had been bred, 
or had been Bishop in any one of the fifty Italian town- 
ships whose name begins with Monte, or had been Legate 
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in Montenegro, or had lived in the Alps or the Apennines, 
or even had been known to take his daily constitutional 
on the Pincio. As for the one remaining motto which the 
champions of the prophecy profess to explain heraldically, 
I can only say that the attempt is a hopeless confession of 
weakness. On the ground that the coat of arms of Innocent 
XI. contain an eagle and a lion surmounting fesses and lamps, 
it is maintained that there is sufficient justification for the 
motto assigned to him of destza insattabilis—insatiable beast! ! 

Surely it is unnecessary to argue the subject further. If 
the prophecy were an inspired prediction of St. Malachy in the 
twelfth century, it is inexplicable why the mottoes should be 
easily verifiable, systematic, and largely heraldic, down to the 
date when the prophecies were first printed, and then should 
suddenly change their character completely. On the suppo- 
sition, however, that it is forgery of about the year 1590, this is 
exactly what we should expect to find. 

Of all the later mottoes, the nearest approach to a hit seems 
to be that which is assigned to Gregory XVI., de balnets 
Etrurie. \t is true that Gregory was not born at Bagno 
(Balneum), and had personally no connection with the place; 
but he had been a Camaldolese monk, and this particular 
village in the Apennines, called Bagno, was associated with 
the life of St. Romuald, the founder of the Order, and was only 
a few miles from the desert of Camaldoli. Still, even here no 
one could ever say that the name Bagno was so intimately 
associated with the Camaldolese Order that it could popularly 
be accepted as a synonym for the desert itself. Manresa might 
stand for the Jesuits perhaps, and Monte Cassino for the Bene- 
dictines, but we should not dream of identifying the hermit 
monks of St. Romuald with the town of Bagno di Romana. As 
for the majority of the interpretations attached to the later 
prophecies by such champions of their authenticity as Gorgeu, 
or Cucherat, they are simply beneath contempt. To Leo XIL, 
for instance, is assigned the motto canzs et coluber (a dog and 
a snake). There is nothing of the sort in his coat of arms, so 
Cucherat is satisfied to believe that Leo combined the vigilance 
of a dog with the prudence of a serpent, though he suggests 
as equally satisfactory the explanation that the revolutionary 
agitators of his reign barked against him like dogs and crawled 
like serpents. Interpretation is casy on such terms. So again, 
when Urban VIII. (Barberini, with three bees for his coat of 
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arms), is designated by Z/zwm et rosa (the lily and the rose), 
we are told that “he was a native of Florence, a town which 
takes its name from flowers, and the bees which appear in his 
coat of arms are particularly fond of lilies and roses.” The 


rest are little better. 
It must not be supposed that these considerations in any 





ARMS OF PAUL III. (FARNESE), 
designed by Michael Angelo. From the facade of 
the Palazzo Farnese. 


way exhaust the arguments which might be urged against 
the genuineness of the so-called prophecy. Much, for instance, 
might be made of the chronological inaccuracies involved in the 
order assigned to the Antipopes on the list; something also 
might be said of the ridiculous jargon in which it is couched. 
But to those who have given any attention to the records of 
those revelations of the saints which may be considered to be in 
some sense approved by ecclesiastical authority, I fancy that 
nothing will appear more incredible in this document than the 
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manner in which a simple Irish Bishop of the twelfth century 
should clothe himself so completely in the language and ideas 
of a learned Roman of the sixteenth. If there is anything 
which may be regarded as a general principle in all such 
revelations, it is that the subjective element is never eliminated. 
The prophets in Holy Scripture even, show that their thought 


zat 





ARMS OF ALEXANDER VIIL., “Montium custos.” 
(Chigi quartering della Rovere), designed by Bernini. 
From beneath the Chair of St. Peter. 


is coloured by the conditions of their daily life, and express 
themselves according to the fashion and knowledge of their 
contemporaries. The pseudo-Malachy writes not as a medizval 
monk, but as a post-renaissance Italian. Whatever may be said 
of the antiquity of the science of heraldry, it is unquestionable 
that its developments in the early twelfth century were of the 
rudest and most primitive kind. The Roman of 450 years 
later, on the contrary, was forced to be something of a herald, 
for over almost every building upon which his eye rested he 
might distinguish the coat of arms of the Pontiff or the Prince 
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who had erected it. It was natural enough for an idler, who 
found himself confronted at every turn with lilies, and mountains, 
and oak-trees, such as appear in the shields figured above, to 
amuse his fancy with mottoes like Montium Custos, Fructus 
Jovis juvabit; Lilium et Rosa, Hyacinthus Medicorum,? &c. 
No wonder that, as Menochius tells us in his Stuore, there 
was a superstition among the ignorant populace that the arms 
of every Pope until the end of the world were to be found 
carved somewhere upon the bronze doors of St. Peter's, and 
could be detected by any one, if only he had the patience 
to puzzle them out. But how should such thoughts come 
to a far-off Irish monk? in the destitution of the first beginnings 
of Clairvaux ? Or how should he seek to wrap up his prophetic 
intuitions in enigmas which required a knowledge of Italian*— 
a foreign tongue to him and all his world—to make them 
in any way intelligible ? 

If the prophecy of St. Malachy has met with as much favour 
as it has done, despite all the refutations of which it has been 
the object, the fact, I think, is largely due to the feeling latent 
in many minds, that it would not have been possible or worth 
while to fabricate such a document. The minute acquaintance 
which it supposes with Papal history and heraldry are such that 
it is difficult to conceive a person so gifted—we are speaking, 
it must be remembered, of the year 1590—condescending to 
such an imposture. This objection would not be without its 
weight if it were not that we are able to point to one, or more 
accurately speaking, to two definite works which offered ready 


1 «©The acorn will aid.” Jove’s fruit was the acorn, the fruit of his sacred tree. 
This was the motto of Julius II. (ded/a Rovere). The family name meant oak-tree, 
and he bore an oak-tree with golden acorns for his arms. They appear quartered 
with the Chigi arms in the shield of Alexander VIIT. above. 

2 Paul III. The Ayacinthus stood for the Farnese lilies in his coat of arms as 
above. Medicorum came from his * title” of SS. Cosmas and Damian. 

% T am not urging that the mottoes cannot possibly be due to St. Malachy merely 
because they may seem extravagant. Some of the miracles attributed to this Saint are, 
to use the phrase of the Abbé Vacandard, decidedly dzarre. The following, for 
instance: ‘‘ Venit mulier gravida et vere gravis. Indicat se contra omnes naturze 
leges retinere partum jam quindecim mensibus et diebus viginti : Compassus 
Malachias super novo et inaudito incommodo orat et mulier parit.” (Aalachie 
Vite, n. 47.) 

4 The play on the words ce/sus, gelso, and morone in the celsus ex eremo of 
St. Celestine V. has already been noticed. So Pius III. (Piccolomini) is de parvo 
homine. Again, de fide Petri stands for Paul IV. (John Peter Caraffa). This only 
becomes intelligible when we remember that it was an old Italian story that the family 
derived their name Caraffa from the words cava fide, 
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to hand all the information the forger wanted. A careful 
examination and minute comparison of these books with the 
mottoes attributed to St. Malachy will render it clear beyond 
the possibility of doubt that the author of the prophecy worked 
with these books open before him. With a very few exceptions, 
which it does not seem unreasonable to account for as the 
result of copyists’ or printers’ blunders, these volumes explain 
the origin of every detail, every triviality to be met with in the 
so-called prophecy down to the time of Paul [V. (1555). The 
few intervening years before 1590 needed no research, they 
would have been fresh in the memory of every one. I speak of 
two works, but they were in reality but one, and they had but 
a single author. Onofrio Panvinio, a famous Roman antiquary, 
had collected at the direct suggestion of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
a mass of historical material to elucidate the History of the 
Popes by Platina. He had compiled lists of the Cardinals 
created in each Pontificate, with drawings of their armorial 
bearings and brief summaries of the lives of those who were 
elected to occupy the chair of St. Peter. Somehow or other the 
manuscript of these supplementary collections passed out of 
Panvinio’s keeping and apparently fell into the hands of a 
printer of Venice, who forthwith had all the arms engraved, and 
published the book in 1557 as a handsome folio volume 
embellished with an immense number of blocks representing 
the shields of Popes and Cardinals. The author got wind of 
this when it was too late, and bitterly complaining that the 
work had gone to press from a rough unfinished copy abounding 
in errors, he himself superintended an issue of the text of the 
same work, for the most part re-written and considerably 
modified, which likewise saw the light at Venice in the same 
year, 1557. On account of the extreme haste with which the 
author's own edition had to be produced that it might not lag 
behind its rival, it was found impossible to prepare blocks with 
the armorial bearings. This edition therefore appeared in 
quarto form and without illustrations, but the text claimed to 
be in many ways less inaccurate than that of the folio copy, 
which was externally more sumptuous. Here then in these 
two works we find all the material used in fabricating the 
prophecies of St. Malachy. I reproduce here a specimen taken 
from the folio copy to illustrate the nature of the information 
which the forger had ready to hand as he compiled his motto 
for each Pontiff. Of the three shields which stand at the head 
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the centre one is that of the Pope (Boniface VIII.) ; the other 
two are those of the two earliest Cardinals of his creation. 
Panvinio knew nothing of the armorial bearings of the second, 
and according to his custom drew the shield but left it blank. 
Below we have a concise biography of the Pope before his 
election to the Papacy. Throughout the volume no attempt is 
made to narrate the history of the Pontificate itself. The reason 
is very simple. The work had only been prepared, as Panvinio 
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tells us in his Preface to the quarto edition, to supplement the 
history of the Popes by Platina. The detailed account of each 
Pontificate was to be found there, and it was useless to repeat 
it. The fabricator of the prophecies was content to use this 
Epitome of Panvinio to the exclusion of everything else. It 
placed before him the arms of the Pope, where they were known, 
and a few facts about his parentage, birthplace, cardinalatial 
titles, &c. One or two scraps extracted from this summary were 
woven together in a kind of oracular jargon, and behold the 
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prophecy complete. In the case of Boniface VIII., the notice 
of whom is here reproduced, the forger has picked out the fact 
that his Christian name was Benedict, and that a wavy bend was 
the sole charge upon his shield, and from this he has evolved the 
motto already mentioned, Ex undarum benedictione, from the 
benediction of the waves. The reader will now readily see why 
it is that the prophecies down to the close of the sixteenth 
century contain no allusion to the events of any Pope’s reign. 
They were not introduced into the mottoes, for the simple 
reason that they were entirely passed over in the book 
from which the fabricator of the mottoes was working. 
I have spoken of an exception which proves the rule. It is in 
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The arms on the left are those of Pope Marcellus II. The /lewrs-de-Lys 
in the upper part of the shield are introduced from the arms of Paul III., 
who created him Cardinal. 


the case of Pope Marcellus II., whose premature death after 
a few weeks Pontificate is said by Wion’s interpreter (Ciacconius ?) 
to be alluded to in the motto Frumentum floccidum, drooping 
corn. “His arms,” says the interpreter, “consisted of a stag and 
corn ; it was drooping corn because he lived only a short time in 
the Papacy.” Now as it so happens, Panvinio in his notice of 
Marcellus II., who was his intimate personal friend, departs 
rather from his usual practice, and concludes his account by a 
sort of little panegyric deploring the Pope’s untimely death. 
“Whilst he strove (says Panvinio) to reform the Church of God, 
he sank to earth like the flower of the morning” (¢anguam flos 
matutinus recidit). Is it unreasonable to suppose that this 
phrase taken with the wheat ears of the coat of arms suggested 
the frumentum flocctdum of the prophecy ? 
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It would be impossible to point out in detail the various 
indications, some of them very minute, which seem to me to 
show that the early part of the prophecy of St. Malachy was 
fabricated directly out of Panvinio. Let me only notice: First, 
the order of the Popes and Antipopes, which is most peculiar, 
and which is censured by Menestrier and others for its historical 
inaccuracy, is exactly the order of the revised quarto edition of 
Panvinio. Probably no other book has ever been printed, save 
those directly founded on Panvinio, which gives the Antipopes 
in precisely that relative position. Secondly, the Papal arms are 
known to the author of the prophecy exactly as they are 
represented in Panvinio, and not otherwise. In several cases 
later investigation has shown Panvinio to be certainly wrong, 
and the arms assigned by him imaginary. In all these instances 
St. Malachy’s prophetic vision beheld the shields exactly as 
they appeared in Panvinio’s printed page. Moreover, in no case 
where Panvinio is forced to leave a blank shield, do we find 
seemingly any reference to the Papal arms in the prophecy. 
Thirdly, all the more out-of-the-way details from which the 
mottoes are built up, sometimes quite incorrect in themselves, 
are to be found! prominently stated in each case in one or 
other of Panvinio’s two editions. Note, for instance, the 
Rosa composita of Nicholas III., the Lx ¢elonio liltacet Martini 
of Martin IV., the De capra et albergo of Pius I1., the De craticula 
Politiana of Leo X. 

These facts therefore being established, it seems conclusively 
proved that the famous prophecy of St. Malachy was a palpable 
forgery of the latter half of the sixteenth century, and we are 
led to ask at what date and under what circumstances the 
imposture came into being. But the investigation would for the 
present take us too far, and it will be advisable to reserve 
the discussion of the problem for another article. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 I might have noticed more fully how the forger has adopted the errors of fact 
made or repeated by Panvinio. The prophecy designates John XXII. by de sutore 
osseo. Menestrier has proved from the town records of his native place that his 
father’s name was not Ossa but Duessa, and that he was not a shoemaker, 
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AMONG four attacks in the May magazines on the adminis- 
trative methods of the Holy See, two have attracted special 
attention as coming from Catholic pens, one in the WVineteenth 
Century, by the Hon. William Gibson, the other in the 
Contemporary Review, signed Voces Catholice. As both bring 
the same charge, it will be sufficient to examine only one of 
them, and there is a satisfaction in selecting Mr. Gibson’s for 
this purpose, since he at least gives us the guarantee of his 
name, and bases his criticism on some broad facts, whilst the 
anonymous writers rely largely for the effectiveness of their 
accusation on er parte narratives which are obvious travesties, 
but which, in the difficulty of procuring evidence from distant 
quarters, cannot—as yet, at all events—be properly sifted. 

Mr. Gibson’s complaint is occasioned by the recent con- 
demnation of “ Americanism,” but is of the entire policy, as 
regards doctrine, of the present Pontificate. “From the 
Encyclical on the study of philosophy in which St. Thomas was 
recommended at the expense of all other systems, to the 
Encyclical on the Bible and the decision on the three witnesses, 
from the condemnation of Rosmini to that of Professor Schell,” 
he sees the working out of one persistent endeavour, which is 
not to assist the cause of truth—about which it seems the Holy 
See is not greatly concerned—but “to consolidate the system, 
to ensure unity of teaching, and to silence all discordant 
notes.” 

One could hardly call such an endeavour a “laudable 
object,” but Mr. Gibson, for artistic purposes, will allow it to be 
such. 


A laudable object, no doubt [he writes], and one which will excite 
little surprise in any who realize the crude materials of which seminary 
professors, in nine cases out of ten, have to form their priests. It was 
hardly to be expected that the average theological student should be 
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capable, in addition to practical training for ordinary parish work, of 
mastering any serious problem in philosophy, or Biblical criticism, in 
history, or in any science. And yet it is essential to the efficacy of his 
work as a priest that he should have satisfied himself that there is a 
formula forthcoming to meet every difficulty, and that there is no modern 
question which has not been settled centuries ago. 


More fully the characteristics of this alleged system are 
stated thus : 


This, then, is the theory: completeness of logical arrangement, 
unity of teaching, and the suppression of all that tends to produce 
uncertainty in the popular mind. The seminary education is perfect 
in artistic arrangement and in ease of presentation. In theology the 
historic method, which is open to the grave objection that facts are 
liable to be somewhat rudely handled by modern criticism, has become 
completely subordinated to the safer system of the schoolmen. In 
philosophy St. Thomas reigns supreme, under the protection of a Papal 
Encyclical. . . . In most of the sciences great latitude is allowed. The 
historian is perfectly free to teach his subjects according to the strictest 
canons of historical induction, provided always that his conclusions are 
not at variance with the demands of the general scheme. The Biblical 
critic is at liberty to conform to the severest rules of his science, but, 
if he is a professor in a Catholic institution, many of his discoveries are 
prepared for him beforehand by the Roman Congregation. . . . The 
biologist . . . has perfect liberty to prove that man is not descended 
from the beasts, but he must beware, if he is a Catholic professor, of 
arriving at a contrary conclusion. . . . No professor holding a chair in 
a Catholic faculty can teach (that the body of man was “evolved ”), to 
say nothing of the hypothesis more closely connected with the name 
of Darwin— 


that is, if we understand rightly, the hypothesis that even 
man’s soul is not spiritual, but evolved out of matter. 

In short, the present method of the Holy See is to dictate 
beforehand to Catholic students the conclusions which they 
must reach in their scientific investigations; whereas thus to 
investigate is essentially unscientific. Hence—and Mr. Gibson 
italicizes the clause—serious scientific investigation in any of the 
higher branches is impossible, in any Catholic faculty, in cases 
where the subject-matter ts likely to be of interest to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Of course it is the Jesuits who are responsible for the 
maintenance of this anti-scientific system, and to them also is 
due “the recent outburst of activity in the Roman Congre- 
gations,” Their body “has notoriously identified itself with the 
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hothouse system, z.¢., the system of artificial protection from 
hostile criticism and external influence.” And if any one 
should have “spoken disrespectfully of the Jesuits,” their 
indignation is at once aroused, and they proceed to take 
vengeance. They set in motion the machinery of ecclesiastical 
administration, which, it seems, is entirely in their hands, and 
cause a condemnation of the offender to issue from some Roman 
Congregation, if not from the Pope himself. 

We have seen that Mr. Gibson can conceive of a good 
defence of this policy of discipline at the expense of truth. It 
is not exactly a defence which the authorities impeached are 
likely to adopt, but it is something that he allows them any 
defence at all of conduct so benighted. Still, whilst he concedes 
them this much of justification, he naturally deplores the 
pressure of the evil system on persons of more intelligence than 
“the average ecclesiastical student.” 

Such persons live in “an outside world which moves 
according to knowable laws”—the law, he means to say, of 
pursuing truth only, and adhering to it for its own sake as soon 
as it is ascertained. Even the ecclesiastical authorities would 
claim to follow such a law as that, but what Mr. Gibson means 
is that the latter are persistently blind to a certain set of 
ideas which modern thought holds to be established beyond 
doubt. 


It so happens that the greater part of these [7.¢., the intelligent few, 
“for whom the science of apologetics were originally intended ”], are 
imbued with the idea that men like Kant, Hegel, Auguste Comte, have 
brought ideas into the world which have completely changed the 
direction and even the plane of human thought, absorbing and trans- 
forming all that went before them, so that the old arguments have 
completely lost their significance, with the disappearance of the point 
of view which called them forth. They are unable to forget that 
Darwin has revolutionised biology, and robbed of much of its mystery 
the origin of man. They are unable to deny that Harnack has 
fundamentally altered the significance of the history of dogma, or that 
critics—the Wellhausens and Kuenens—have done much in widening 
and deepening our understanding of the Bible. It necessarily follows 
that the official system of apologetics can have very little influence on 
the daily increasing body of the intelligent public, Catholic and non- 
Catholic. The opinion is rapidly gaining ground that recognised 
apologetic works are liable to correction by authorities possessing no 
special knowledge, from a scientific point of view, of the matter under 
discussion, and consequently that their scientific value is 777. 
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It may be doubted whether it be the case that the intelligent 
portion of the Catholic body are extensively imbued with the 
ideas mentioned, but Mr. Gibson naturally magnifies the class 
to which he belongs. Still there are no doubt some Catholics 
of this opinion, and the effect of their holding it is that they are 
apt to consider it a waste of time to read apologetic works of 
an orthodox type. This is a thing to be borne in mind. When 
such persons denounce works of this class, usually they have 
never read them, or only glanced at them superficially. 

But however this may be, Mr. Gibson is fortunately able to 
find some crumbs of consolation in the disciplinary activity of 
the Holy See and its Congregations. 


Nor is it altogether a disadvantage that the sciences should be 
definitely emancipated, even amongst Catholics, from incongruous 
influences. ~The day has gone by when to be a man of learning was 
to be a clerk. . . . In the case of apologetics most of us have already 
realised that we must settle the matter for ourselves. 


Mr. Gibson himself came first to realise this ten years ago, 
at the time of his reception into the Church—which was, if we 
are rightly informed, when he was still an Oxford under- 
graduate. For “some years” previously he had felt himself 
moving in the direction of the Catholic Church; but “got no 
serious help from the official defenders of the faith.” He had, 
however, the experience and intuition, even at that tender age, 
to perceive that, whilst Catholic theology was hopelessly at 
variance with all that was sound or healthy in the modern 
world,” “the Church was greater than its exponents or 
apologists ; that it had a history of its own which no congrega- 
tion, no school of theologians, could destroy, ... and so he 
one day found himself a Catholic.” 

Since then he has discovered that, 


There is a vast [?] number of Catholic laymen and of priests who 
are in the same situation . . . (most of whom) have come to the 
conclusion that, as the official system has nothing to offer in relation to 
modern difficulties, and as, nevertheless, every man is called upon 
to give a reason for the faith which is in him, they must shift for 
themselves. [So that] in this way a curious state of things is coming 
about, and the recent outburst of activity in the Roman Congregations 
will hasten the transition towards, on the one hand, a strongly organized 
body of apologists and philosophers, trained on the Jesuit model, and, 
on the other, the public to whom they are supposed to appeal, clergy 
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and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, living its own life, answering its 
own questions, and speaking a language which, to the authorised 
apologists, is utterly incomprehensible. 


Such is Mr. Gibson’s impeachment. If we should seem to 
have spoken of it in too light a way, it is because we find 
it hard to take him quite seriously. Evidently he is distressed 
by some of the recent condemnations, which he recognises 
as touching his pet theories, but there are persons who find 
amusement in saying things that will shock, that they may 
stand by and watch the fun, and there is an air of this kind 
about the article. Probably if he were wishing to speak in real 
earnest, its author would modify considerably some of his 
statements. Still of the substance of the difficulty which he 
garnishes with these extreme statements, we should be very 
sorry indeed to speak lightly. For if in many instances the 
alleged conflict between Catholic faith and modern research is 
not very real, unquestionably there are points over which 
thoughtful and instructed minds cannot but feel themselves 
seriously perplexed. It is in view of these that we invite attention 
to the root question of Mr. Gibson’s article, which we may 
re-state thus. Is it irrational for a Catholic student, in science 
or any kindred department of human knowledge, to allow 
conclusions to be dictated to him by Church authorities posses- 
sing no special scientific knowledge of his subject-matter ? 

It will help us to answer this question if we re-state it in 
a more generalised form: Is it consistent with the love and 
pursuit of truth for students of one science to allow conclusions 
to be dictated to them by the students of another? Mr. Gibson 
would, if consistent, say, “Certainly not.” We say, “ Certainly, 
yes.” It is, in fact, of the very essence of every true science, as 
soon as by the aid of its own methods it has established the 
certainty of some conclusion, to dictate that conclusion to the 
students of every other science, and it is of the very essence of 
a truth-loving student of a particular science to accept in 
such cases the dictation of another science. This principle 
follows from the unity of truth, from the impossibility of the 
same conclusion being true in one science and false in another. 
It seems absurd to say more on a point so elementary, but as it 
is denied, we may refer to a concrete illustration. Many years 
back Astronomy, as represented by Sir William Thomson, now 
Lord Kelvin, ventured to dictate a conclusion to Darwinism. 
It was estimated that on Darwinian principles not less than 
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2,000,000,000 years would be required to develop the animal 
kingdom up to its present stage. Astronomy from its own 
principles deduced that, as Lord Kelvin has expressed it, “it 
would be exceeding rash to assume as probable anything more 
than twenty million years of the sun’s light in the past history 
of the earth.”! If Mr. Gibson’s ideas were correct, Mr. Darwin 
should have responded to this dictation, by complaining that 
the astronomers had no special knowledge from a biological 
point of view of the facts on which the evolutionist hypothesis 
rested. But instead of this we find him saying, “Thomson’s 
views of the recent age of the world have for some time been 
one of my sorest troubles,” and again: “I can say nothing 
more about missing-links than what I have said. I should rely 
much on pre-silurian times; but then comes Sir William 
Thomson like an odious spectre.”? Odious, because so discon- 
certing to his cherished arguments, but not an unlawful intruder. 
In a case like this, most men will see at once that the dictation 
of conclusions by one science to another is not a hindrance to 
“serious scientific investigation,” but an aid to it. It is a 
warning to it that it must have offended in some way against 
its own principles, and that it should reconsider its reasonings 
till it has discovered the flaw. We are referring to the case in 
which the dictating science is able to claim downright certainty 
for the conclusion dictated. If it can only claim probability, 
there is the chance that its conclusions may be wrong, and the 
counter-conclusions of the other science, or rather of its students, 
may be right. But even then the dictation is useful; and 
should send back each set of students to a more careful revision 
of their observations and arguments. This last point is to be 
noticed. When the students of science A dictate a conclusion 
to the students of science B, and the latter see the need of 
accepting the dictation, it does not follow that these must 
necessarily act insincerely by the methods of science B. No 
useful result could follow from their infidelity to its methods. 
Rather, as has been said, it must be their endeavour to adhere 
more faithfully to the methods of science B than they have done 
hitherto. The dictation they have received has, in view of the 
unity of truth, led them to know or suspect that there has been 
some flaw in their previous procedure—some fact overlooked 


1 Popular Lectures and Addresses, vol. i. p. 390. Nature Series. 
2 Life and Letters, vol. iii. pp. 114, 146. 
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or set of facts over-generalised, some distinction neglected or 
border-line incorrectly defined—and their endeavour must be 
to discover where this flaw is. 

If these are the principles governing the relation of secular 
sciences among themselves, why are they not to govern the 
relations between the various branches of secular study and 
the deposit of Divine revelation confided to the Catholic Church ? 
Indeed, Mr. Gibson himself claims to extend the principles to 
one side of this relation; for his complaint against the Church 
authorities is precisely that they will not accept the conclusions 
dictated to them by “modern thought.” If it would be not 
unscientific but rational in the Church authorities to accept 
theological conclusions from the dictation of modern thought, 
why are they chargeable with wishing to destroy all serious 
scientific investigation when they dictate to modern thought 
conclusions as to which their own principles of knowledge have 
given them an assurance of certainty ? 

Of course there is an answer which many in these days 
would give. They would say that the Catholic Church has 
no fund of sound knowledge from which to draw safe con- 
clusions, and that her entire science of theology is pseudo- 
science. Those who adopt this position are at least consistent 
when they charge the Church authorities with impeding the 
course of investigation; and our only way of meeting them is 
by falling back upon the credentials of the Church which attest 
her Divine origin and mission. But Mr. Gibson is a Catholic, 
and it must be presumed he does not adopt this essentially 
un-Catholic position. For what is a Catholic save one who 
believes that the Church, of which the Bishop of Rome is the 
visible Head, was founded by our Lord, entrusted with a body 
of revealed doctrine, and promised the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit to guard this deposit from the corruption of error? 
What is a Catholic save one who believes that the Divine 
promise has been fulfilled, and that the Holy See does possess 
even to this day a treasure of infallible truth for which it 
can claim our acceptance? How then can a Catholic student 
complain, as if the Church authority were impeding his scientific 
investigations, when it dictates to him conclusions from its 
divinely-guarded fund of revealed truth ? 

It will be said that a distinction must be drawn between 
the Church speaking under those conditions when her voice is 
infallible, and the Church speaking under conditions which 
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cannot supply this guarantee of certitude—as through Roman 
Congregations. The distinction is just and must be considered, 
but Mr. Gibson does not avail himself of it. The title of his 
article may suggest that he complains only of the interposition 
of Roman Congregations, but its text shows that he goes much 
beyond that. It was not Roman Congregations, but Papal 
Letters, which condemned “Rosminianism,” and “Americanism,” 
and which recommended the study of St. Thomas. Moreover, 
he goes further still and girds at the Church’s most solemn 
form of dogmatic utterance, the definitions of an Ecumenical 
Council. The Vatican Council, in its canons de fide and de 
revelatione, anathematises those who deny that the existence of a 
Personal God can be certainly proved from reason, or that the 
Divine origin of the Christian religion can be proved by miracles. 
But Mr.Gibson is not deterred by this anathema. His comment 
on these canons is that “we cannot expect any great help from 
(them),” that “they appear to outsiders as a difficulty,’ and 
“are often acceptable to Catholics only by an heroic act of 
faith”—euphemistic phrases which, being interpreted, must 
mean that these propositions to which the Church has com- 
mitted herself, are such as enlightened persons know to be 
untenable. 

If we regard the Vneteenth Century article from the point of 
view of the opinions for which it demands toleration, we are not 
less struck by the far-reaching character of its demands, The 
opinions for which Mr. Gibson demands currency in the Catholic 
Church, are not opinions which merely graze the surface of her 
traditional teaching ; rather, they strike at its foundations. She 
is to allow “the hypothesis more closely connected with the 
name of Darwin;” in other words, the hypothesis that 
the soul as well as the body is evolved out of matter, and so 
must perish with it. She is to allow the opinion that “ Harnack 
has profoundly altered the significance of the history of dogma;” 
in other words, that our modern dogmas are not the original 
truths of revelation, evolved in the sense of being more distinctly 
defined and analysed, but dogmas essentially new, and never 
revealed. She is to allow the opinion that “critics—the 
Wellhausens and the Kuenens—have done much in widening 
and deepening our knowledge and our understanding of the 
Bible;” which seems to mean that these theories, so incompatible 
with the doctrine of inspiration, are to be tolerated in their 
entirety. 
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Nor is this all. In spite of what St. Paul and St. John have 
testified to the contrary, the Church (as we have seen) must permit 
her children to deny that the existence of a Personal God can 
be proved from reason alone, or that the divinity of her religion 
can be proved by miracles. Let us pass over this second item 
and consider what is involved in the first. If unaided reason 
cannot prove the existence of a Personal God, from what source 
are we to obtain the knowledge? Not from an immediate 
intuition, for this it is too clear we have not got. Not from 
“ belief,’ as modern thought understands the term, for such 
“belief” is but a decorous name for unfounded assumption. 
Not from revelation, for revelation has no meaning for us unless 
we first know who He is that reveals and that He cannot 
deceive. So that, along with this proof from reason of God’s 
personal existence, there perishes for us the entire body of 
revealed doctrine, together with that virtue of divine faith which, 
according to St. Paul, lies at the root of our justification, and is 
besides the distinctive virtue which constitutes us Catholics. 

Even this is not all. The Church must open her doors to 
the theories of Kant, of Hegel, and of Comte. The intelli- 
gent few “are imbued with the idea that men like Kant, 
Hegel, and Auguste Comte have brought ideas into the world 
which have completely changed the direction and even the 
plane of human thought, absorbing and transforming all that 
went before them, so that old arguments have completely lost 
their significance, with the disappearance of the point of view 
which called them forth.” True, most true. If we are indeed 
shut up in a world of subjectivism, with nothing better than the 
“practical reason” to place us in communication with things-in- 
themselves, or if we are but parts of some Pantheistic or 
Positivist system, then unquestionably all our ideas of God, 
of personality, of existence, of causality, of miracles—and 
together with these all our ideas of a Trinity, or Incarnation, or 
Atonement, or Transubstantiation—have lost entirely the signifi- 
cance which the Church, from her old-fashioned, unsophisticated, 
common-sense point of view, has hitherto attached to them. So 
complete, in fact, is the absorption and transformation of all her 
present ideas which must follow from the changed direction and 
plane of thought to which she is invited, that, if we can conceive 
of her accepting the invitation, she will do well from that time 
forth to give up her pretensions to continuity of teaching, and 
lay aside altogether her “proud boast of semper cadem.” For 
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“it is vain,” justly remarks Dr. Martineau, “to propose an 
Eirenicon by the corruption of a word.” 

What could have induced Mr. Gibson—one is inclined to ask 
at this stage—to imagine there was any chance of the Church 
incorporating all these incongruous elements into her system? 
He has been received into the Church—he tells us so—and 
must be prepared, therefore, at least in some transcendental 
sense, to submit to her teaching. But, really, if we had to judge 
him by his article, we should have to conclude that he joined 
the Church with the view, not of submitting to her, but of 
annexing her ; that he came with a theory of his own, requiring 
a Church much after the nature of the Anglican Church—a 
Church in which a man may hold what theories he pleases and 
still partake of the benefits of communion ; but that, finding the 
Anglican Church too small, recent, and inharmonious for his 
taste, he bethought him of laying hands on the Catholic Church 
and adapting her to his views. She had an impressive unity, 
an impressive life, an impressive liturgy, and an impressive 
record of past achievements, and she would suit his purposes 
admirably if only she could be induced to give up her antiquated 
ways. And he thinks she will give them up and enter at last 
on the path of enlightenment . . some day when the Jesuits, 
starved out of their schools and noviciates, have relaxed their 
grim hold upon her teaching office. Well, we shall see. But if 
we may judge of the future by the past, or lay any stress on the 
prerogatives which the Church has hitherto claimed to hold, 
there may be some reasons for predicting that, even if every 
Jesuit priest, professor, and pupil could be drowned to-morrow 
in the Atlantic, the authorities who are her mouth-piece would 
continue to display the same spirit which their censor so much 
deplores. What, too, if she were to accept the change of 
methods proposed to her? Are there not some reasons, 
suggested by the spectacle of other communions, for antici- 
pating that she would end by losing just those venerable 
attributes which make her seem “greater than her exponents 
and apologists ” ? 

To return now to the distinction between infallible and non- 
infallible decrees. To Mr. Gibson, as we have seen, this 
distinction is unimportant, but it is important to others who 
may say, “We are prepared to submit to the former, being 
Catholics, but why must our theorisings be checked by the 
latter? If Roman Congregations cannot, as is conceded, assure 
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us of the certain truth of what they exact, why may we not work 
out our own conclusions according to the light that is in us?” 

We may perhaps best answer this question by an extract 
from Father Christian Pesch’s Prelectiones Dogmatice. 


Since the Pope cannot communicate his Infallibility to others, the 
decisions of these Congregations (unless the Pope makes them his 
own in a solemn manner) are not irreformable. Hence, it may be 
asked with what kind of an assent are they to be received... . 
Respectful silence (obseguiosum silentium) with interior mental opposition 
is not enough. Jnterior assent is necessary, as appears from the Letter 
of Pius IX. to the Archbishop of Munich (December 21, 1863), and 
from the acéa in the case of Ontologism. Indeed, even in ordinary life 
we do not refuse internal assent to a prudent man when he makes a 
statement, merely because he is not infallible. What we do is to follow 
the principles that cuigue in sua arte credendum, and that error requires 
to be proved, not presumed. For there are various degrees of assent, so 
that although it is only to God when revealing that we must adhere 
with an assent of absolute firmness, we assent also to [what is said by] 
men in proportion to the degree of authority attaching to each indi- 
vidually. Now the Sacred Congregations are the tribunals of the 
highest religious authority in the Church. Hence, . . . we must assent 
to the decrees of [these] Congregations with a religious assent, or an 
assent proportioned to their formal motive, which is the highest 
religious authority, but not an infallible authority. Hence (1) negatively, 
we must not withhold assent merely because the authority is not infal- 
lible ; (2) positively, we must give our assent to the decrees of the 
Congregations, until it is made clear by positive reasons that they have 
erred. As, however, the [decree of a] Congregation does not of itself 
afford an absolutely certain argument for a doctrine, one may and 
should, according to the nature of the case, inquire into the reason of 
any doctrine [that has been] affirmed in this way. For thus it will come 
to pass, either that the doctrine in question will in course of time be 
received by the whole Church, and so become infallible, or that an 
error will in course of time be detected. For since this kind of religious 
assent is not based on metaphysical certainty, but on moral certainty 
less strictly so called, it does not exclude all fear of error, and hence, 
as soon as motives sufficient to justify doubt appear, it is prudent to 
suspend assent. But as long as such motives do not appear the autho- 
rity of the Congregation suffices to command assent. 

These principles are also readily applicable to those decrees of the 
Roman Pontiff, in issuing which he does not resort to his supreme 
authority, and to the decrees of other ecclesiastical superiors who are 
not infallible. For the sphere of intellectual obedience is much wider 
than the sphere of divine and infallible certitude. 


4 Vol. i. p. 312. 
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This estimate of the authority attaching to decrees which 
are confessedly not infallible represents a common opinion 
among theologians. It easily covers the case of Galileo, which 
is often thought to be so damaging to the Catholic position. 
It provides also sufficient elbow-room for those who, whilst 
loyally anxious to obey the voice of the Church, are perplexed 
by the real difficulties which their research has brought before 
them. Only they should be careful not to abuse the measure of 
liberty thus left. It would be abusing it for a Catholic to say, 
as some practically do say, “Oh, these Congregations are made 
up of theologians quite behind the times. It would be absurd 
to pay any heed to their opinions.” There is a basis, as has 
been shown, for their authority, and, if cases can be named in 
which they have clearly erred, these cases are at all events few 
and far between. And even supposing it to be true, as alleged, 
that they have no experts in Natural Science or Biblical 
Criticism among their consultors, it must not be forgotten that 
the study from which they profess to derive their conclusions is 
primarily the study of the Church’s immemorial faith. Here 
we touch the important point, which is too often forgotten 
by those who complain that their theories are condemned. 
The rock on which several recent theories has split has been 
the rock of inspiration. Their advocates—not usually men of 
much theological erudition—have formed an idea of inspiration 
for themselves, and have not troubled to ascertain if the Church 
were free to accept it. The theologians, on the other hand— 
who are not quite so stupid and ignorant as Mr. Gibson would 
have us think—know that the doctrine of inspiration pro- 
claimed by Leo XIII. in his Encyclical on Holy Scripture is a 
doctrine to which the Church is fully committed, one therefore 
from which, in the belief that it is part of the deposit, she will 
never recede. 

It is impossible to discuss this doctrine now, or to compare 
it with the novel view of inspiration which is preferred by some 
of our Biblical critics as raising fewer harmonistic difficulties. 
We can only express the hope that, perceiving that if they 
will remain Catholic they must count with the Church’s doctrine, 
those Catholics who study Biblical criticism, instead of blaming 
the theologians for the inevitable, will cooperate with them in 
considering whether the Church’s idea of inspiration has not 
been rendered unnecessarily hard and wooden by the neglect 
to take account of the special modes of thought and ‘speech 
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of ancient and Oriental peoples. For if the Divine Author 
of the Bible deigned to employ human instruments, it was 
almost a necessity that He should adopt their language and 
conceptions as His medium of communication. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add to what has been said 
a defence of the Jesuits against the grave charge that has 
been brought against them. We may be allowed, however, just 
these few words. The Jesuits do not play the part which 
Mr. Gibson assigns to them. As a body it does not belong to 
their work to delate offenders to the Holy Office. This duty 
belongs to the Bishops. The Jesuits have among them many 
professors of theology, and these are liable to be consulted, just 
as non-Jesuit theologians are liable to be consulted, by Bishops 
and others interested, perhaps also by members of Sacred 
Congregations. In this way some individual Jesuits—we are 
not aware how many or who—may have had their part in 
some of the recent condemnations. But if these exercise from 
time to time an influence: in this way, it is due, not to any 
power they wield, for they have none, but to their arguments 
which are found convincing. It is mere imagination, too, which 
credits the Jesuits with a purely artificial system of philosophical 
and theological education. Mr. Gibson imagines they are 
contented with drilling into their pupils a few crude answers to 
objections to be found in the text-books. But the objections 
and answers in text-books will not carry a pupil very far when 
he has to defend his theses against “objicients” by the hour 
together. Those, too, who have personal experience of the 
class-rooms in a Jesuit Seminary, are aware that the fear lest 
the objections in their text-books should not faithfully represent 
the authors, is continually present to the minds of Jesuit 
scholastics, and makes them very exacting in their questions to 
their professors. They show in fact a thorough independence 
of mind, as unlike the disposition Mr. Gibson invents for them, 
as can be imagined. They believe, however, that they can have 
a genuine independence of mind, and still bow with reverence to 
the lessons taught them from the Apostolic See. 
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THE round of the picture-galleries in this last season of the 
dying century is not, on the whole, a very cheering experience. 
It is not by any lack of material or lack of variety, but rather 
by reason of the immense mass of entirely neutral work, and 
the strongly contrasting tendencies of that which is not neutral, 
demonstrating so clearly the lack of crzterion—that the Exhibi- 
tions of contemporary art are oppressive and dispiriting. We 
live in an age that encourages experimentalism, and much of 
our painting is experimental ; we live in an age that panders 
to superfluity, and most of our painting is superfluous. The 
old traditional methods and aspirations of the past, when art 
was looked upon as the highest means of expression of the 
highest things of life, and was primarily dedicated to the 
decoration of cathedrals and religious houses, have broken 
up into many conflicting methods and aspirations—indeed, have 
often evaporated into an utter absence of both method and 
aspiration—in these latter days when, amongst many artistic 
aims, we have to reckon with the aim of saying nothing cleverly, 
and amongst the many functions of a picture we have to 
number that of displaying to advantage a gorgeous frame and 
—not so much adorning the walls—as hiding the faded wall- 
papers of modern drawing-rooms. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear people say that in their 
newly-decorated houses they do not mean to have any pictures 
until the wall-papers get dirty, as it would be a pity to cover 
them while they were fresh, and this attitude of a large section 
of the influential public towards what they are pleased to term 
“works of art,” encourages and excuses the large and ever- 
increasing body of artists who, in response to this class of 
demand, yearly supply highly-paid pictures which artistically 
have no right to exist at all, and whose sole razson d’étre is 
to fill the blanks and hide the smoke-wrought ravages on the 
walls of fashion. Such-work as this does not, of course, represent 
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the productive efforts of all our artists. There is a large minority 
who consciously possess both ability and ambition ; though 
many of these do not seem quite clear as to what use they 
should make of the one, or to what ends they should direct the 
other. 

In the face of the large mass of achievement and non- 
achievement, of labour lavished and labour begrudged, of 
vigorously-developing tendencies and utterly unmeaning trash, 
which now crowds our picture-galleries, where the harsh, pre- 
vailing glare of mediocrity, the sparkle of talent, and—we would 
add—now and again, the steady gleam of genius, mingle in 
such a bewildering medley, one feels the need of some definite 
standard of excellence, some touchstone on which to test all 
these contrasting effects and their resultant impressions, and 
find answer to the inquiry, “Does this, or that picture in 
its aim, even more than in its achievement, take count of the 
sublimest prerogatives of art and in any sense fulfil, or attempt 
to fulfil, the highest obligations of art to life and to human 
aspiration ?” 

Some such test has, we think, been supplied in certain 
fundamental theories expounded by Mr. Ruskin in his Lecture 
on Pre-Raphaelitism,! which though they no longer have a 
special application to the art of the “ Pre-Raphaelite Brethren ” 
as manifested in its subsequent and widely-divergent develop- 
ments, yet in their widest application define some essential 
conditions of all high excellence in art. 

Mr. Ruskin begins by justifying the choice of Raphael’s 
third, latest, or Roman, period as marking a climacteric stage 
in the evolution of painting, a definite psychological boundary- 
line between all that preceded it (including Raphael’s own 
earlier methods) which Mr. Ruskin comprises under the head of 
medtievalism, and all that has succeeded it, which Mr. Ruskin 
somewhat too comprehensively classes under the sweeping term, 
modernism. And the distinction that he draws between the 
character of Pre-Raphaelite, and that of Post-Raphaelite, art, is 
decisive and vital: the first is religious art; the second is 
profane art. And for this reason. Painting, which was the 
typical art of the ages of faith, as sculpture was that of 
paganism (we are very widely paraphrasing what we take to be 
Mr. Ruskin’s full meaning), first came into being in Western 
Europe, not as an attempt to emulate the then undiscovered 
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achievements of antiquity, but in immediate response to the 
quickening touch of religious ideas that imperatively called for 
embodiment. It was the result of an invincible impulse to 
realize the spiritual, to present, as far as might be, in material, 
visible form the supernatural truths of an invisible world, to 
perpetuate in permanent form the traditional events of sacred 
history, and to find an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
highest religious imaginings, aspirations, and beliefs. Painting 
thus started as the handmaid of the Church, and this in a 
multiple sense: it was at once an embodiment of the beliefs of 
the Church, a record of the sanctity of many of her members, 
and the chief means of adornment of her actual, material 
edifices ; and it developed in response to the services demanded 
of it. At the beginning, ¢echnzqgue was very imperfect, or rather, 
it hardly existed at all. It was like a language gradually 
evolved from the manner of things requiring to be uttered, and 
it acquired a special material form from the nature (the ideal 
form) of its subject. To this is due the peculiarly devotional 
character that stamps the work of all the primitive masters 
from Cimabue to Perugino, and of which the spirit of reverence 
is a primary and essential element. 

About the year 1500, with the revival of classic learning and 
the intense enthusiasm excited by the discovery of many works 
of classic art, all this changed. The perfect forms in which, 
after generations of faithful striving, the Greeks had embodied 
what to them were the highest ideals, dazzled the painters 
of the Renaissance. And the men who till then had been 
inspired by the aim of creating an adequate mode of expression 
for the finest spiritualities of their own thought, gradually 
glided into the aim of merely imitating the beauties in the 
manner of expression of others. _We have here the first 
imperceptible gradation in a subsequent rapid decline. We 
have also the first seeds of Academism. The stimulus of 
Christian thought now gave way to the stimulus of pagan 
beauty, with which it was often strangely adulterated. Christ 
ceased to be the central figure of art, and His place was taken 
by Bacchus, Venus, Minerva, and Apollo—beings who, be it 
observed, could not possibly possess to the Christian painters 
of the Renaissance even that relative religious prestige which, 
as more or less recognized pagan divinities, they undoubtedly 
did possess to the pagan artists of pre-Christian Greece. 

When Raphael (says Mr. Ruskin), who till then had worked 
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in the ancient and stern medizeval manner, went to Rome, in 
obedience to the mandate of Pope Julius II., to adorn with 
frescoes the Vatican Palace, he began his work in this wise. 
On one wall of the first chamber he decorated, he placed 
a picture of the Kingdom of Theology presided over by Christ, 
and on the next wall of the same chamber he placed a picture 
of the Kingdom of Poetry presided over by Apollo. “ And 
from that spot and that hour the intellect and the art of Italy 
date their degradation.” Having “neither religion enough nor 
originality enough to trace the spirit of poetry and the spirit of 
philosophy to the inspiration of the true God, as well as that of 
theology,” Raphael “elevated the creations of fancy on the one 
wall to the same rank as the oljects of faith upon the other. 
The doom of the arts of Europe went forth from that chamber, 
and it was brought about in great part by the very excellencies 
of the man who thus marked the commencement of decline. 
The perfection of execution and the beauty of feature which 
were attained in his works, and in those of his great con- 
temporaries, rendered finish of execution and beauty of form 
the chief object of all artists ; and thenceforward execution was 
looked for rather than thought, and beauty rather than veracity. 
. .. In medizval art, thought is the first thing, execution the 
second ; in modern art execution is the first thing, and thought 
the second. And again, in medieval art, truth is first, beauty 
second ; in modern art, beauty is first, truth second. The 
medizval principles led up to Raphael, and the modern prin- 
ciples lead down from him.” 

Mr. Ruskin here indicates two points of consideration : 
first, the predominance, as an end of art, of thought over 
execution, the spirit over the form—or the reverse ; second, 
the quality of the thought, religious or non-religious. But 
these two apparently separable points dovetail into each other 
in such manner that upon reflection they will be found to 
involve each other. For where the thought has not the 
sincerity and conviction of a religious idea, or the moral value 
of an idea either directly derived from, dependent upon, or 
concordant with, the religious idea, it naturally and invariably 
becomes subservient to the execution. It has not sufficient 
force to stand by itself, still less to work as a creative agent, 
and the end is propped up by the means. And this is precisely 
the phenomenon that is so peculiarly characteristic of a very 
large class of contemporary art. The prevailing thought of 
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the present day, divorced from religious belief, has lost the 
creative force of genuine spiritual conviction ; and such thought 
necessarily loses also the power of reverence, and the power of 
enthusiasm. Agnostic thought has not sufficient vitality to 
inspire an art. And the result is that much (wot all) of the 
most significant representative art of to-day falls back upon 
its power of execution, developed by its heritage of the effort 
and the achievement of the past, and out of the language that 
was originally formed to express the meanings of Faith, it 
constructs elaborate and brilliant phraseologies that often mean 
absolutely nothing at all. 

Lest any misapprehension of this view should lay it open to 
the charge of unduly emphasizing the psychological, at the cost 
of the zxsthetic, element in art, we would glance back to the 
evidence of pre-Christian antiquity. And here, pushing 
Mr. Ruskin’s theories much farther than he carries them 
himself, we shall find that all great art whatsoever has 
invariably been originated by the religious impulse and 
animated by the religious idea. This was unquestionably the 
case with Classic Art. The cudtus of beauty which was its 
inspiring motive had the force of a religious idea to the 
Greek, to whom Apollo reigned amidst the enthroned divinities 
of Parnassus ; and it is possible that, to the spiritual twilight 
of the pagan mind, the Greek ideal of deauty, which was very 
definite and very high and noble, though necessarily based 
on a purely natural conception of life and nature, may to a 
great extent have taken the place, as a moral incentive, of 
the supernatural 7ruth, of which the revelation was still with- 
held. Be this as it may, it is certain that all the greatest 
achievements ot pagan art were dedicated to the service of 
the pagan religion. The finest remnants of classic architecture 
—Greek or Roman—are to be found in ruined temples; the 
finest decorative work is to be found in the friezes and reliefs 
that adorned temples and tombs, and often celebrated the 
noblest exploits of semi-divine heroes ; while all the greatest 
examples we possess of antique sculpture — the classic art 
par excellence—are representations of gods and goddesses, per- 
sonifications of the natural virtues, or monumental portraiture 
of individuals who, by their exceptional valour, merit, or 
attainments, had come to possess a superhuman prestige 
Greek art was great because it occupied itself with what was 
greatest in the Greek conception of life ; and in this sense it 
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was religious both in its object and its inspiration, although 
the emulation of the pagan ideal became anti-religious in 
the Renaissance painters, who possessed the infinitely higher 
ideal of Christian Truth. 

Similarly, the hieroglyphic art of Egypt, in which colour 
predominated over form, was, as far as we know it, but a 
mode of symbolic expression of religious beliefs. The art 
of Islam, where sculpture and painting are forbidden, is 
chiefly represented by the exquisite architecture of its mosques 
and the lavish expenditure of invention and workmanship 
in the elaborate mosaic-work, chiselled arabesques, and delicate 
marble traceries with which the mosques are decorated. 
And even the art of India, the most fantastic and voluptuous, 
the least symmetric and harmonious, and therefore the least 
artistically significant of all, was consecrated to the uses of 
the temple even before those of the palace. 

It would appear, then, that the religious idea in some form 
or other, is an essential element of all great art, for no great 
art has ever been found without it. 

But when we come to such leading questions, in their 
present and personal application, as What constitutes the 
religious idea? In what way is it manifested, and how may 
it be recognized, in this latter half of the nineteenth century ?— 
we would beg for a little more latitude than is implied in 
Mr. Ruskin’s criticism of an earlier period. To be applicable 
to the complex life of the present time—when the religious 
spirit often exists without the gift of faith—Mr. Ruskin’s 
definitions need to be interpreted in their widest sense. We 
have to take count of the invincible ignorance of many earnest 
spirits who are making for what is truest and _ highest, 
though they do not clearly discern it. The rigid distinction 
between truth and beauty as antagonistic aims in art hardly 
holds good of all the intricate developments of the modern 
mind, although it had the value of a test in those earlier days 
to which Mr. Ruskin directly applies it. For instance, our 
greatest “zsthetic” painter, the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
without doubt habitually subordinated the aim of truth to that 
of beauty, and placed—as Raphael did—“ the creations of fancy 
on precisely the same plane as the objects of faith.” But his 
art cannot fairly be judged by the same rigorous moral standard 
as that of Raphael. And the intense reverence and sincerity 
of his unremitting pursuit of beauty, which he appears to have 
held as the greatest good of life, and his profound respect for 
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all high human ideals, have brought into his work an abiding 
atmosphere of purity and nobility, with an occasional suggestion, 
too, of Truth itself as revealed in its reflection of beauty. The 
striving is all there, though the goal was undiscerned. And in 
this sense, the religious element is discernible in Burne-Jones’s 
art, 72/1 he came to deal with sacred themes. Then the “ invincible 
ignorance” stepped in to distort his focus, and falsify his 
conception of relative spiritual values. 

And here, par parenthéese, we may notice the comparative 
dearth of sacred pictures and the exceedingly unsatisfactory 
character of those that are sacred, as a significant symptom 
of modern art, a symptom, we believe, that is closely allied 
to the growth of realism and the ever-increasing perfection 
of technique. Even such earnest work as Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
sacred art, and the religious pictures of M. Munkacsy and 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret fail to express the devotional spirit 
or to awaken the devotional sense, because in their very 
truthfulness and sincerity of aim, these artists seek to recon- 
struct the scenes of sacred history in the realism of a 
purely human aspect—and with the impartiality of the modern 
critical spirit, they represent them, not as they must have 
appeared to the enthusiastic eyes of disciples, but to the 
perfectly unbiassed mind of the neutral spectator. And by 
its very power and skill of realistic execution, this modern spirit 
succeeds so well in its representation of the purely material 
side of Gospel history, that it miisses all the finer suggestion of 
the less obvious spiritual significance. The greatest super- 
natural truths are in their very nature inexpresstble by human 
means. And while we do not wish to advance any plea in 
favour of bad drawing, or to assert that the spirituality of a 
work need necessarily be in inverse proportion to its skill of 
execution, yet it would appear that the imperfect technique 
of the primitive masters which left so much unexpressed, 
possessed a greater power of suggesting the essentially 
inexpressible than the mere perfect technique of to-day, which 
concentrates the attention upon its actual achievement. Perfect 
utterance, by arresting our thought on what is uttered, loses 
count of the Great Unutterable that may be suggested in the 
silences of faltering speech. And the very break-down of 
execution that was unable to imitatively represent the natural 
aspect, left a gap through which the imagination could escape 
to the supernatural that stretches beyond. Of course this on 
means that primitive art possessed the unlimited significance 
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and the imaginative value of symbol, whereas modern art has 
the more limited scope and the intenser human interest of 
actual representation. 

In any case, it is certain that out of some two thousand 
pictures (including water-colours) that represent the exhibited 
art-production of the present season, there is hardly one (if we 
except something at the Academy not worth notice) that deals 
with any directly sacred subject. But—and this is the point we 
would insist on—a picture may be religious in its spirit without 
being either sacred in its theme, or obviously didactic in its aim. 
There are many ways of serving God and recognizing His 
Majesty besides preaching a sermon, quoting Scripture, or 
lecturing our neighbour. There is a way of representing God’s 
creatures and His creation which is to the glory of the Creator ; 
and there is a way which is wot. There is a way of painting 
a flower which leads to the acknowledgment of the goodness of 
the Creator in making it so beautiful, and thus manifesting His 
power over matter ; and there is another way which leads to the 
acknowledgment of the exceeding cleverness of the painter in 
imitating it so exactly and thus displaying 4zs power over paint. 
And the first way may, we think, in these latter days, take rank 
as religious art—the triumph of the thought over the execution ; 
and the second way would, in any age, be what Mr. Ruskin 
stigmatizes as xon-religious art—the triumph of the execution 
over the thought. 

It is on some such lines as these that we would make a 
cursory examination of the chief Exhibitions now open, and with 
some such standard in view as that we have endeavoured to 
define, inquire into the most characteristic tendencies that are 
therein manifested. Of course, the first thing that strikes one is 
the enormous amount of purely neutral work, which has not 
sufficient force to sustain a tendency, and is mediocre alike in its 
lack of purpose and its lack of execution. This, the majority of 
our art-production, merely chokes the artistic market (the phrase 
is forced on us) on its way to find its ultimate harbour in the 
decoration of suburban drawing-rooms, At the present moment 
such work is very largely represented at the Royal Academy ; 
indeed, much of it would not exist at all, and certainly would 
not command the high prices that justify its existence, if it had 
not academic support. It also considerably dilutes the excellent 
tone of the New Gallery. On the other hand, it is hardly to be 
found at all at the International Exhibition. And we do not 
say this by any means in disproportionate praise of the latter 
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Exhibition, which is coming into recognition somewhat as the 
favoured temple of skz//; for its place here is taken by much 
work of which execution is the end and aim, whereas amongst 
the remaining pictures at the Academy and New Gallery, we 
find works that manifest some of the noblest tendencies of the 
day. 

The branches of art in which distinctive tendencies chiefly 
appear are portraiture, landscape, and what for want of a better 
name, we will call sabject-landscape. And concerning portraiture, 
it is worthy of notice that as a direct result of the religious 
spirit in art, we find an intense reverence for individual 
humanity, which has stamped a character of nobility and dignity 
upon many works which in their immediate subject in no way 
directly involve the religious idea. As an instance of this (and 
taking exception to Mr. Ruskin’s too sweeping application of 
the word modernism), we would mention the portraiture of life 
and individuals exemplified in the gexre and personal portraits 
of Velasquez, and also that of the “Grand Epoch” of Dutch 
painting which culminated in Rembrandt. As a result of the 
non-religious spirit, there steals into art a peculiar irreverence for 
humanity, a want of sensitiveness to the moral quality, and a 
tendency, at its coarsest, to accentuate the lowest impulses of 
man ; at its finest, to delicately satirize alike what is lowest and 
highest. In modern international art we find not only a great 
deal of very brilliant photographic reproduction of life, which 
is focussed upon the mortal sins’of Piccadilly and the Boulevards, 
but in an incomparably higher order of achievement, we find a 
certain mode of handling individual portraiture, which without 
involving the /ikeness, somehow intangibly debases our estimate 
of human nature. This is very successful portraiture, for it is 
very, very clever; but it appears to be in a perpetual mood of 
slight, tacit disparagement. It produces wonderful likenesses, 
apparent to every one, but likenesses that possess a peculiarly 
delicate savour to those who dislike the model. Possessing 
neither the exalted impartiality of Velasquez, nor the deep 
human sympathy that revealed so much to Rembrandt, it has 
a relentless gift of cynical observation with occasional flashes 
of keen penetration ; but it appears to be for ever on the look- 
out for frailties and foolishness, and we generally see what we 
look for. It has extraordinary power over vétality (as distin- 
guished from /fe), and with magic skill it vivifies a society- 
mask ; and, epitomising all that is most obvious and externally 
characteristic into the concentration of a typical moment, it 
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flatters the manifest foibles of its subject while it accentuates 
them to the world at large. It generally paints its model in 
his public capacity, and obtains a resemblance that is acclaimed 
by the public. It beholds him in his offcéa/, rather than in his 
purely human aspect. It develops the well-known at the 
expense of the less-known; and though it occasionally hints at 
the generally suspected, it hardly ever rises to a suggestion of that 
hidden aspect which makes up the whole spiritual worth of a 
human life, and is perhaps only fully revealed to the invisible 
guardian who watches over each man’s eternal destinies. 

Mr. Sargent is on the whole fortunate this year in his 
models, and poor human nature has been spared some cruel 
sneers in consequence. But there is something positively 
Mephistophelian in the reapparition, in slightly different guise, 
of the symbolic black dog with the vicious little pink tongue. 
Yet that Mr. Sargent can render kindliness where he finds it as 
a resonant key-note of his subject, is evinced in his portrait of 
Miss Octavia Hill (Academy, No. 122). Indeed, there are few 
things he cannot paint. He paints vivacity superbly, and 
frivolity even better; he can catch every thrill of sustained 
nerve tension in the vigorous man of action; in the rendering 
of self-complacent gorgeousness (with a tacit commentary 
thereon) he is past master; and at various times and on 
various occasions he has invested his models with various 
attributes that could hardly be included in the most charitable 
estimate of their character. But there is one thing he has not 
yet, as far as we know, achieved, and that is, d¢stznction, nor 
infused into his portraits any essence of such a quietly unostenta- 
tious quality as simple human dignity. The present is an age 
of personalities, rather than of individualities ; and Mr. Sargent 
is pre-eminently the painter of personalities in their most social, 
and also in their most dynamic aspect. Possessed of the 
prestige of an initiator, he has in some sort inspired a 
school. Such an accomplished artist as Mr. Jack is exhibiting 
several portraits (Academy, Nos. 130 and 188; New Gallery, 
Nos. 202 and 210; International, No. 229), more or less 
conceived and executed @ /a Sargent. Mr. Lavery, too (though 
not a disciple of Mr. Sargent), takes foremost rank amongst 
the dynamic portraitists. To which category, also, the still 
indeterminate, though talented, work of Mr. Robert Brough, 
seems occasionally, and when not at its best, to aspire (Inter- 
national, No. 47). Possessed of an extraordinary gift of 
rendering movement (which so far Mr. Brough is not), 
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Mr. Lavery troubles himself far less than Mr. Sargent about 
the psychological treatment, fair or unfair, of his subject, and is 
content to manifest, as he does with inimitable skill, the 
characteristics of their animal vitality (International, Nos. 90 
and 218). 

In strong antithesis to all this, we come to the portraiture 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, who of all our artists has realized the 
highest ideal of the true function of art, and whose long life- 
work heads, and far outstrips, the most religiously-minded art 
of the day. Mr. Watts, to whom it is given to interpret life in 
the light of a comprehensive sympathy, seems, in painting a 
portrait, first of all to take count of the living soul that is before 
him. And when he has caught some reflection of that, the 
central vital principle of all, the many complex elements of 
life fall into their respective places, range themselves into their 
natural order, and he paints a human being in all the dignity 
and nobility of a complete view of character, though he, perhaps, 
does not attain that mastery in the delineation of characteristics 
which is manifested by some of his later brilliant contemporaries 
(Academy, No. 175; New Gallery, No. 126). And here the 
earnest work of Sir George Reid must be mentioned as 
belonging, in some sense, to the same category as that of 
Mr. Watts (New Gallery, Nos. 77 and 153). 

But it is in the treatment of landscape that some of the 
most significant tendencies of the present time are chiefly 
indicated. The landscapes of earlier periods have either been 
conventional—as the dreamy blue backgrounds of the Italian 
masters ; decorative—as the brilliant, finely-composed work of 
Claude Lorraine and, in another way, the delicate natural 
harmonies of Corot and the Barbizon School; or where they 
have been based on a more realistic conception and treatment 
of nature, as was the case with the Dutch and earlier British 
Schools, they have reproduced selected scenes of exceptional 
beauty, or the striking effects of exceptional moments. The 
aim here has been to embody some special manifestation, 
special either in regard to time or locality, of the majesty, 
force, and “picturesqueness” of nature, and often to enhance 
the interest by the introduction of some typical incident. And 
where country life has been represented, it has been chiefly 
in the village fairs and festivals that come only once a year. 
Such subjects and modes of treatment as these no longer 
respond to the need of the present time as interpreted by our 
most sensitive artists. We have gone beyond all that; and 
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in our exceeding artificiality, extravagance, and unrestraint, in 
our satiety of new experiences, it is no longer in the exceptional 
that we find a stimulus, but in the zormal. We have become 
too d/asés to take delight in anything but the most utter 
simplicity. Mr. East, it is true, following the methods of Corot, 
produces work that is always decorative and sometimes very 
beautiful, and Mr. MacWhirter, following we know not what 
methods, produces scenic effects that attempt to be grandiose 
and are not beautiful at all; but the artists who understand us 
best no longer seek to impress us with the grandeur of nature, 
but to soothe us with her quietness. The charm and force of 
the landscapes of to-day lie in their embodiment of what is 
most common, permanent, and elementary. A mere stretch of 
green sward, suggesting the myriad cool, living blades that form 
it—a drowsy flock of sheep—cattle grazing in quiet pasture- 
lands—the unfailing productivity of rich, tilled soil—the 
reassurance of the harvest-field—rendered simply, as they are, 
with no arbitrary “arrangement” or introduction of extraneous 
interests,—these are the inspiration of our most representative 
landscape-painting. Things that are within the reach of all 
of us anywhere, at any time, things that are habitual, constant, 
ever-repeated, ever-renewed, that are bare in their simplicity, 
commonplace in their normality, rugged in their elementariness. 
But as interpreted by our best artists, they reveal to us the 
calmness of what is constant, the latent strength of what is 
ever-repeated, the beneficent power of what is ever-renewed, 
the refreshment of what is simple, the health of what is normal, 
and the life-giving vigour of what is most elementary. 

In Mr. Fritz Thaulow’s beautiful studies of “ Night,” it is not 
Night brooding over the troubled sleep and dissipated wakeful- 
ness of a great city that he represents, nor the moonlit stateliness 
of some castle or historic country hall, nor the magnificence 
of a deserted ruin. A plain country road, two or three simple 
low-thatched cottages that might belong to any village, and the 
pale steady gleam of the universal moonlight enveloping it all 
in an atmosphere of perfect peace—form the subject of one 
picture (Academy, No. 480). And a few more such peasant 
homes, with little plots of carefully cultivated kitchen-garden, 
the night air, and dark, deep sky luminous with shimmering 
starlight—are all the materials of the other (International, 
No. 97). But the sense of absolute vest is there in both—the 
calmness, coolness, the immense stillness of Nature’s faintly 
illumined darkness. It is in the same spirit that Mr. Frank 
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Mura has handled his dusk-scenes at the International. In one 
(No. 15) he has given us a stretch of meadow with stunted 
hedge, dark and vague in the gloom of approaching night, and 
a flock of sheep faintly discerned through the mystery of the 
uncertain twilight. In another (No. 62) he treats of the close of 
day at a farm-house, the daily labour ending with the fading of 
the light, the well-earned rest coming with the looming darkness, 
the cattle returning to their sheds, the sense of home, and the 
peace that lingers over the English country homestead. Mr. 
Arthur Tomson’s view of the Chiltern Hills (New Gallery, 
No. 114) too, is commonplace enough in its elements—a rough 
path over a steep incline of grass, and one solitary wanderer, 
some dark, thick trees indicating the commencement of a wood, 
a tranquil sky, all modulated to one dominant “low” tone of 
clear sombreness, and pervaded with a simple, solemn quietness. 
Mr. Grosvenor Thomas’ contribution to the International (No. 7) 
must also be mentioned as another beautiful instance of an 
impressionist rendering of the tranquil, brooding spirit of 
twilight. 

And whereas some of our painters seem dominated by this 
need for rest, others are inspired by a craving for sunlight. 
Never have our picture-galleries been so radiant as this year. 
The imperative need for sunlight is indeed the prevailing motive 
of modern landscapes, and is possessed of sufficient force to have 
created for itself within the last thirty years a new manner 
of pictorial expression. Whether or not we may think that 
Mr. Claude Monet’s juxtaposed dabs of rainbow hues attain any 
adequate rendering of the brilliancy of pure sunshine, yet some 
suggestion of it is achieved in the very effort. And such work 
as this is noble in its mere striving to express the greatest and 
most elementary physical source of life and health, and it is 
occasionally very beautiful in its achievement. It is a breaking 
down of the prison bars of convention to let in the rays of God’s 
sunshine ; though, esthetically, it appears to imply a reversion 
from art to nature. Mr. Claude Monet exhibits two pictures at 
the International (Nos. 186 and 189), but they are far, we think, 
from representing his best work. Amongst the many efforts on 
the same theme which embellish, or disfigure, the walls of the 
present Exhibitions, some of the most successful are those of 
Mr. La Thangue’s warm flood of sunset light (Academy, No. 319), 
Mr. Leader’s slanting sunbeams transfiguring a simple hedgerow 
(tdem, No. 23), Mr. Ziigel’s dancing brilliance enhanced—perhaps 
achteved—by dappled shadow (International, No. 207a), Mr. Mark 
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Fisher’s radiant sultriness (zdem, No. 79), and Mr. Paterson’s 
broad expanse of sunlit valley (zdem, No. 25) ; while at the New 
Gallery there is some very real sunlight breaking through the 
trees in a little French scene by Mr. Padgett (No. 84); a mild 
suffused evening brightness by Mr. J. Charles (No. 14), and 
a midday illumination, suggestive of glare and heat tempered 
and accentuated by the “shady boon” of some foliage repre- 
sented only by its shadow, by Mr. Edward Stott (No. 76). 
The most successful of all we reserve to speak of later. 

Another ever-recurring theme is that of the harvest-field, 
treated ad nauseam by mediocrity, but now and again inter- 
preted in its full significance as a pledge of Divine Providence, 
and here handled in conjunction with the energies of man as 
associated in the communion of immediate co-operation with 
the productive processes of nature. And thus our artists pass 
from the interpretation of nature in her simplest and most 
constant manifestations, to the interpretation of life in that 
humblest and most elementary aspect of agricultural toil which 
is hallowed and dignified by the most unbroken of human 
traditions. Amidst all the changes and vicissitudes of rising 
and falling civilisations, of Empires made and unmade, the 
tillers of the soil are still what they were in the days of 
Abraham and the days of Abel, and of those primeval pastoral 
nomads whose labours and whose wanderings laid the founda- 
tions of all the succeeding civilisations that have been and shall 
be. And now at last these simple, vigorous, laborious figures, 
full of an unconscious dignity all their own, have found their 
place in art as the heroes and heroines of those poems of 
agricultural and peasant life, which first inspired by the genius 
of Millet, continue through the medium of a technique that is 
perhaps somewhat hard and unyielding in its delineation, to 
find an admirable expression in the art of Mr. La Thangue 
(Academy Nos. 28, 121, 319, 390). They find something of an 
echo, too, or a paraphrase, in the work of many other notable 
artists who, amidst all the variety of individual rendering, have 
caught some genuine essence of the same spirit. None are so 
direct and natural as Mr. La Thangue, but each so handles his 
subject as to reveal some phase of beauty in the common-place. 
Amongst these, Mr. Austin Brown’s work both at the New 
Gallery (No. 150) and the International (No. 77) must take 
high rank, as also that of Mr. Edward Stott, who at the 
Academy (No. 369) treats the same subject as Mr. Austin 
Brown—merely an old labourer lighting his pipe—in a_manner 
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which, if less powerful, shows a more definite aim and greater 
pictorial finish, And the same artist contrives at the New 
Gallery to turn such a common-place subject as a rural washing- 
day into a very beautiful little picture (No. 223). And what 
these painters, and others who we have not space to notice, 
are doing for the land, Mr. Henry Muhrman does for the 
river bank (International, Nos. 48, 49, 50). But the best 
yet remains to be noticed. Great as Mr. La Thangue’s work 
undoubtedly is, and of permanent and abiding value, he has yet 
been beaten on his own ground by another artist who, under the 
title of “Allotment Gardens,” has contributed a picture to 
the Academy (No. 115) which, to our thinking, should rank 
as the masterpiece of the present season. It is only two 
potato-diggers—a man and a woman—with a third figure in 
the distance, working at sunset in their little plots of ground. 
Simple, unconscious, engrossed with their labour, they are 
invested with a strange, unalloyed dignity, the constancy of 
their toil seeming but the counterpart of the fidelity of nature, 
their patient vigorous life blending with the productivity of the 
life of the earth. And working there unheeding, they are 
transfigured as if by a direct benediction from Heaven, in the 
full blazing glory of the sinking sun. There is light everywhere, 
light suffused through air, light penetrating and etherealizing 
the things of earth, edging with gold the outlines of a hayrick, 
touching with gold the solemn maternity of the soil, illumining 
the woman’s ruddy hair into a halo, spiritualizing into some 
far-off vision of peace and beauty a scene that in its elements is 
of the simplest and most common-place. 

Amongst the most notable pictures of the year, though 
belonging to another category of art, must also be mentioned 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s elaborate and conscientious work at the 
New Gallery (No. 80). Although in its unproportioned minutie 
of detail, it fails to give any satisfactory representation of a 
scene that required to be treated as an ensemble, it is yet worthy 
of all respect for the intense sincerity of its author’s aim. It is 
also full of interest as indicating a goal of one of the many 
divergent paths that started from the central principles of the 
“Pre-Raphaelite Brethren.” The famous “fidelity to nature” 
axiom was capable of many interpretations. It led Mr. Holman 
Hunt into the fidelity of an analytical observation of nature. 
But there may be equal fidelity in synthetic observation. The 
latter would appear to depend chiefly on effects of /ight, and 
aims at the truthful representation of the whole. The former 
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depends rather on accuracy of /ime, and aims at absolute truth 
of detail. The combination of the two in all but the hands of 
the greatest artist, involves some sacrifice of either, or of both. 
But each method may in its own way be equally sincere. 
Rembrandt’s famous temple-scene of the “Woman taken in 
Adultery,”! is certainly as sincere, and far more illusive, than 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s cathedral-scene of the “ Miracle of Sacred 
Fire.” And while he, in common with the other early Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren, rejects the mode of synthetic observation 
because it involves the sacrifice of complete accuracy of detail, 
on the other hand, we can imagine Rembrandt scoffing at the 
insincerity of the “ Pre-Raphaelites,” who in their excessive care 
for detail utterly misrepresent the effect of the whole; for nature 
is something more than an aggregation of atoms. In the annals 
of art there is perhaps only one artist who has satisfactorily 
blended the two manners into a faithful reproduction at once of 
the actual facts of nature with a truthful impression of the 
generalized effect of nature: and his work was finished before 
the theories and practice of the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren began. 
Styled by Mr. Ruskin “the first of the Pre-Raphaelites,” Turner 
was also the greatest of the Impressionists. He is also the 
artist who, more than any other, has interpreted nature in such 
a spirit as to have infused into his landscapes something of the 
character of sacred pictures, 

He does not belong to contemporary art, but to the art of 
all time. He is with us always at the National Gallery through 
the opening and the closing of many Academies. But those 
who wish to know him even more widely than they can at the 
National Gallery would do well, after (not before) they have 
done their duty at the other Exhibitions to visit the loan 
collection at present on view at the Guildhall, where they will 
find much refreshment and genuine delight. 

Out of many artists now exhibiting we have mentioned only 
a very few; and dwelt on the definition of some guiding 
principles of criticism rather than on their application to 
individual instances. Each man must judge for himself. What 
appeals to one does not appeal to another. We have indicated 
what seemed to us most worthy of notice—the rest we leave to 


the keener appreciation of others. 
A. STREETER. 


1 At the National Gallery. 
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SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE, who in right of his marriage bore the 
title of Lord Cobham, was a member of the royal household 
and a personal friend of Henry V. As leader or chief supporter 
of the Lollards, he was implicated in a series of insurrectionary 
attempts: he was executed for treason and heresy, while the 
King was absent: in France, in December, 1417. 

The comic character known to us now as Sir John Falstaff 
was originally named Sir John Oldcastle. There is no real call 
to bring proof of this, because no one denies it; yet it will serve 
us in the end, if we set down here a summary of the evidence 
upon which the statement is made. The six heads of argument 
are these. In the Amends for Ladies, a play by Nathaniel 
Field, published in 1618, nearly twenty years after Henry IV,, 


we have the lines— 
Did you never see 
The play where the fat knight, hight Oldcastle, 
Did tell you truly what this honour is ? 


Clearly the reference to Falstaff’s soliloquy on honour ; and the 
wording of the passage makes it probable that some of the 
theatres, when acting Shakespeare’s play, retained the original 
name after he had altered it. As it happens, the alteration of 
the name in the play itself was incompletely carried out. Thus 
in the First Part the fat knight is still addressed as “ my o/d lad 
of the cast/e,” an allusion which, through an oversight, was 
allowed to stand; and in the line, “ Away, good Ned, Falstaff 
sweats to death,” a syllable is wanting, because Falstaff has been 
substituted for Oldcastle. In the Second Part we are told that 
the boy Jack Falstaff was “ page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk,” a post actually held by the historic Oldcastle ; and in 
the quarto of 1600 one of Falstaff’s speeches was printed with 
the prefix O/d, the three initial letters of the original name, which 
in this single place had not been corrected. Lastly, in the 
Epilogue we have the two nanies mentioned together. “If you 
be not too much cloyed with fat meat, our humble author will 
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continue the story with Sir John in it, . . . where, for anything 
I know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already a’ be killed 
with your hard opinions: for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this 
is not the man.” 

We pass on now to another question, which cannot be so 
easily disposed of. Shakespeare, it is commonly said, borrowed 
Oldcastle’s name, but not his character. A clear distinction 
enough, but what are we to understand in this particular case by 
a borrowed character? In historical drama we surely do not 
demand the exact reproduction of historical truth; and there is 
always of course a certain amount, or else a very large amount 
of unreality, in a caricature. Besides, Falstaff is an artistic 
creation ; and therefore, whatever his historical origin, this same 
sprightly hulk was certainly never met with in the world of men. 
A further preliminary point, which will no doubt carry weight 
with every student of Shakespeare, may be stated thus. It is 
perhaps conceivable that the poet abandoned his ordinary 
method while engaged upon one of his mightiest inventions ; 
but it is far more likely that, in preparing Oldcastle for the 
stage, he took him just as he found him, and then bestowed upon 
him a new personality, without, however, losing sight of the 
original figure. 

In order to determine whether and to what extent the one 
character responds to the other, let us examine each of them 
apart, so as the better to compare them. Falstaff, to take him 
first, is an incomparable mixture of rascality and genius, a very 
clever rogue, with whom we gladly associate for a time, as the 
Prince did, on account of his cleverness. He is lawless, heart- 
less, corrupt, and sometimes despicable; yet he is the source 
of a vast deal of merriment, and he is able, as a rule, to attract, 
dazzle, fascinate, exhilarate every one who comes near him. 
This fusion of contrary qualities was what Morgann had in view, 
when he described him as “a knave without malice, a liar without 
deceit, and a knight, a gentleman, and a soldier, without either 
dignity, decency, or honour.” 

Depravity is at the very root of Falstaff’s character; in the 
higher sense of the word, he has no character at all—no principle, 
no honesty, no truth. Strange to say, it was the ever-eminent 
Hazlitt who “never could forgive the Prince’s treatment of 
Falstaff,” because in his judgment Falstaff was the better man 
of the two, and an actor in himself almost as much as upon the 
stage, that is, a thief, a cheat, a liar, mainly for the fun’s sake. 
No; humanity dehumanized in a mountain of flesh, such is 
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Falstaff. Virtue, that one particular strength which ought to be 
in every man, in this gross man is entirely wanting ; yet we are 
not disturbed by his wickedness, even when surprised and 
amazed at his reckless disregard of all order and duty. Bad as 
he is, he holds, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature. He personi- 
fies, as Gervinus has said, the “ inferior side of man, his animal 
nature: all the spiritual part, honour and morality, refinement 
and dignity, has been spoiled and lost.” Of quite another stamp 
is the high-spirited princely youth who can cast away folly as 
soon as he gets the call to honourable action. The Prince’s 
nature is substantially sound, Falstaff’s is not. If there are 
moments when, reflecting what he is, he gives way to remorse, 
he is too much the slave of his luxurious habits even to deliberate 
upon amendment ; and if not actively malicious, he is neverthe- 
less false to the core. He flatters the vain, cajoles the dull, 
tramples upon the weak, preys upon the poor; he has not an 
atom of consideration for any one but himself, and it comes easy 
to him to revile his best friends when he fancies them safe out 
of hearing. 

Never has dramatist conceived anything more startlingly 
abnormal than this perfect nullity of good; and under certain 
conditions the abnormal is of itself the ludicrous. In Knight’s 
supplement to Henry IV., we have Falstaff compared to Iago 
and Richard III.; and in truth he outvillains villainy as rarely 
as either of them, yet his brilliant trifling with the facts of life is 
not as theirs. He does not work along a groove towards a 
definite end, as they do. He has no real aim beyond the 
pampering of his appetites, and he secures this best by declining 
to be serious on any subject whatever. In Prince John, a very 
unattractive example of seriousness, he at once detects a natural 
enemy. “This same young sober-blooded boy doth not love 
me.” 

We may not be able to say why we delight in Falstaff, 
although there is very little doubt about the fact. Such is our 
sympathy for human nature, that sometimes we are shocked at 
its perversities and frailties, and sometimes they amuse us. 
Humour and pathos are but two different ways of seeing the 
same thing; deformity of any kind which is not distressing is 
nearly always diverting. And let it bé remembered that the 
recognized buffoon in the Old Moralities was Iniquity or the 
Vice, who in the puppet-show is still one of our very good 
friends under the name of Punch. It may be that even in our 
maturer years the self-complacent chuckle of this turbulent evil- 
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doer has made some of us smile. Much after the same fashion, 
Falstaff exults in his unlimited deformity; and he keeps it 
continually before our eyes, because he knows how to present it 
in such a way as to turn it all into laughter. His jokes are 
rolling out from the abyss of his baseness as well as from the 
fatness of his sides. He often makes mirth by pretending to be 
what he is not, but even then there is no disguise about him. 
He is clearly known to himself, to his parasites and companions, 
and also to the audience, to be always and utterly in the wrong. 
With almost every word he utters, he condemns while he com- 
mends himself; and the more outrageously he behaves: the 
greater is our entertainment, because we actually rejoice in the 
triumphant shamelessness of his self-justification. 

In Falstaff there is no mediocrity. He loves to exaggerate, 
and is himself the most superb of exaggerations. He always 
expects and claims to be the first of his company; and his 
intellectual agility, if looked at in the light of pure comedy, is 
simply supreme. By the inexhaustible vigour and sparkle of 
his speech, he rises above other men, just as by his depravity 
he sinks below them. His wit is a sharp and ever-ready weapon 
by means of which he disarms hostility, extricates himself from 
difficulties, and turns to some sort of advantage whatever 
threatens him with disgrace. He is, perhaps, at his very best 
in his interviews with the Lord Chief Justice, for here, in a 
conflict between sense and nonsense, nonsense is hard pressed, 
yet contrives to win. In the first of these scenes this incorrigible 
old rascal, who will not confess to anything worse than the 
waggishness of youth, is merely warned and exhorted to be 
honest, and then gets a solemn blessing pronounced upon his 
expedition to the north. In the second scene he is quite over- 
come by the grave words; “Sir John, Sir John, I am well 
acquainted with your manner of wrenching the true cause the 
false way. It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words 
that come with such more than impudent sauciness from you, can 
thrust me from a level consideration.” This is a defeat, yet it is 
his cue for more misrepresentation and more effrontery; and 
when he cannot get an answer to his questions, he mimics in the 
street the Chief Justice’s dignified courtesy to good master 
Gower, and winds up with “ This is the right fencing grace, my 
lord ; tap for tap, and so part fair.” He is no doubt intended to 
go off crowing with glee, as he hears the retort, “ Now the Lord 
lighten thee! thou art a great fool.” 

In 1777, Maurice Morgann published an Essay on the 
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Character of Falstaff; it was a fine piece of work, much in 
advance of its time, and written to show that Falstaff was not a 
coward. With the question thus raised our commentators are 
still busy. Let us admit that there was a time when Falstaff 
was acquainted with honour, when he was a good backsword 
man and earned as a soldier the title of knight. But we come 
to know him as a frequenter of taverns, who has been leading a 
dishonourable and dissolute life for two-and-thirty years with 
Bardolph, and for two-and-twenty years with Poins. However, 
life is still strong within him, and self-conservation its primary 
instinct. To save himself, he will run away, and, sagacious 
as he is, why should he hesitate about that? To save 
himself he will also fight, but “not longer than he sees reason,” 
for he is short-winded. With him, as he says, eight yards of 
uneven ground are as threescore and ten miles; and when at 
Gad’s Hill he is told to lie on the ground, he asks, “ Have you 
any levers to lift me up again, being down?” This helplessness, 
which is here overdrawn, disqualifies him for the part of the 
bold knight. When such a man boasts that he is as valiant as 
Hercules, we quite understand him: he may know very well 
what courage is, but he is physically incapable of valour. So 
much for Falstaff. 

Concerning Oldcastle, the greater part of what we find 
written is contradicted by Lingard in his history of Henry V. 
“ During the last reign,” he writes, “ among the wild and dissolute 
companions of the Prince, his (Oldcastle’s) pre-eminence in vice 
had been universally admitted; and so firmly established was 
his reputation in that respect, that for more than a century after 
his death Sir John Oldcastle continued to tread the stage in the 
character which has since been transferred to the facetious 
knight, Sir John Falstaff.” Lingard also tells us that the par- 
ticular acts and personages connected in the play with the 
madcap Hal are “ perfectly in unison with the accounts of the 
more ancient writers and the traditionary belief of the succeed- 
ing century.” Dr. Stubbs found it safe to conclude, from the 
tenour of history, that Oldcastle’s “doctrinal creed was far 
sounder than the principles which guided either his moral or 
political conduct.” We shall soon hear more of this doctrinal 
creed: meanwhile, it may be of interest to note that Tennyson, 
in his ode on Lord Cobham, has accepted that part of the popular 
story upon which Shakespeare fastened. 

What! the kingly, kindly boy ; 
Who took the world so easily heretofore, 
My boon companion, tavern-fellow. 
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Concerning Oldcastle, there is what we will call here a three- 
fold tradition. According to the contemporary writers, he was 
a man of great bodily strength, and skilled in military exercises. 
He was born, as it seems, in 1378; and although of good family, 
had to make his way as a soldier, without wealth or learning. 
Under Richard he became involved in some trouble, and was 
banished for life. Recalled in the next reign, he proved specially 
serviceable to the King, because he had authority with the 
people, and was remarkable for his powers of organization. 
Probably he took part in Prince Harry’s expedition to Wales, 
and fought beside him at Shrewsbury. In 1404 he had a seat 
in the Commons, when some of the knights urged the King to 
despoil the Church for the purposes of war. Three years later, 
there was so much alarm among owners of property, on account 
of the levelling principles of the Lollards, that the Prince of 
Wales joined the two Houses in petitioning for the arrest and 
punishment of unauthorized preachers. In 1409 Oldcastle, who 
had married the heiress to the barony of Cobham, was called to 
the Upper House. In 1410, although still employed and 
protected by the King, his chapel at Cowling was laid under an 
interdict ; this was the year when the demand was made for the 
relaxation of the statute against heretics and the confiscation of 
the revenues of the higher clergy. As soon as Henry V. came 
to the throne, the Lollards attempted to advance their cause 
by intimidation. While the first Parliament was sitting, it was 
notified on the doors of the London churches that if force was 
employed against the new doctrines, a hundred thousand men 
would rise in their defence. These threatening placards were 
traced to Cowling, which was now the head-quarters of the sect. 
The young King, after trying by personal appeal to reclaim his 
friend, directed the Archbishop to proceed against him. Old- 
castle was summoned to appear on September 2nd. He barri- 
caded himself in his castle, and was excommunicated. After 
a while, hoping to gain the King, he returned to Windsor with a 
written confession of faith, which was not received. His next 
move was an offer to be tried by a hundred gentlemen of his 
own rank, or to abide the decision of God by meeting in single 
combat any adversary who would accept his challenge. Being 
asked if he would submit to the Bishops, he said that he appealed 
from them to Rome. He was ordered into custody, and brought 
before the ecclesiastical court. On one occasion, falling on his 
knees and lifting his arms on high, he made open confession of 
the many and most grievous sins of his youth; and then rising 
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up, asked how it was that he was called to account for breaking 
the laws of man, when no curse had come upon him for trans- 
gressing the great commandments of God. At another time, 
after declaring that the Pope, the Bishops, and the friars con- 
stituted the head, the members, and the tail of the apocalyptic 
beast, he cried out to the people in the court that the men sitting 
as his judges were seducers, leading them to Hell. He was 
handed over to the secular powers as an obstinate heretic. The 
King and the Archbishop were still anxious to spare him: a 
respite of fifty days was granted, and on October 28 he escaped 
from the Tower. His partisans at once set to work to stir up 
the people. On the failure of a plan for surrounding and seizing 
the King at Eltham, it was arranged that the insurgents should 
display their strength by assembling on the morning of the 7th 
of January, in St. Giles’s Fields. Henry was prepared to receive 
them; and while from every side vast numbers of men were 
marching on London, those who came first upon the scene were 
disarmed and secured. A week later, some forty of those taken 
were put to death. It was announced by royal proclamation 
that the insurgents had intended to destroy the King, to rob the 
Church, to remodel the State, and to appoint Sir John Oldcastle 
president of the commonwealth. A large reward was offered in 
vain for the capture of the arch-rebel, who had got safe out of 
London. The agitation continued; and in the several risings 
which followed, there was evidently some one at work who 
trusted to words and avoided blows. Tracts were being distri- 
buted and placards posted, when the conspiracy was discovered 
in the camp at Southampton; and there was a like demonstra- 
tion at the end of the following year, when an outbreak disturbed 
the royal festivities at Kenilworth. In 1417, when Henry was 
occupied with the conquest of Normandy, Oldcastle suddenly 
reappeared in the neighbourhood of London, just as a force from © 
Scotland came across the border. The invaders were promptly 
met and forced to retreat. Oldcastle saved himself by a hasty 
flight from St. Alban’s; but just before the end of the year he 
was discovered in the Welsh Marches by the retainers of Sir 
Edward Charlton. Perceiving his danger, he threw off the 
Lollard and was once more the soldier, using force against 
force. He was defending himself right manfully, when he 
received from a woman a blow upon the shin; this caused him 
to stagger, and he was overpowered. A monastic comment runs 
thus : 


Alligat illusum Deus: hinc ancilla scabello 
Subvertit Castrum, 
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When arraigned before the peers, he first tried to impress upon 
his hearers the necessity of leaving all punishment to God, and 
he then disputed the authority of the court and the right of the 
King to reign, on the ground that Richard was still living in 
Scotland. It was reported that Oldcastle had declared at the 
gallows that he would return from the dead after three days—an 
unfulfilled prophecy which did much to discredit him. 
As time went on, the tradition of the chroniclers took to itself 

a new shape, in the tradition of the theatre; for on the stage, 
at any rate up to 1600, Oldcastle was caricatured. There is 
very little information to be derived from the Famous Victories, 
the worthless old play upon which Shakespeare’s is founded ; 
yet its opening scene perhaps suggests to us that the appearance 
of Jockey, although in this piece he has but thirty very dull lines, 
was a signal for laughter. Prince Hal says to Ned and Tom: 

But sirs, I marvel that Sir John Oldcastle 

Comes not away. Zounds, see where he comes / 

[Enter Jockey.] 

How now, Jockey, what news with thee? 
Oldcastle was the last of the Lollards to play an historical part, 
and he was also, be it remarked, the unsuccessful antagonist of a 
popular King. There could not be any respectful memory of 
the troublesome outlaw who had so often popped up his head 
from a hole, threatening to do what he never did; and conse- 
quently, by a natural reaction, he who had been a hidden terror 
in the land became its jest. It was easy to connect the unseen 
champion of St. Giles’s Fields with the head of the Prince’s men 
who had robbed the King’s receivers; and there was a comic 
character ready made in the stalwart commander who had led 
his ragamuffins where they would be well peppered, and had 
then looked out for himself by running away. From this it 
follows, that if we add to this brawny braggart knight, who was 
so shifty in argument and so greedy for plunder, the roystering 
joviality of Prince Harry’s tavern-fellow, the first rough sketch 
of Shakespeare’s Falstaff is already before us. The completed 
picture contains far more than the outline, yet the outline is here. 
There is the same immeasurable distance between Oldcastle 
and Falstaff, as between the Famous Victories and Henry IV., 
yet in each case, at the touch of the magic wand, the one grew 
out of the other. 

By the third tradition, we mean that of John Bale in his 

Death of Sir John Oldcastle, 1544, and of John Foxe in his 
Book of Martyrs, 1563. When these works were written, it was 
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considered advisable to extol Wycliffe and his followers, and so 
to revise and distort history as to accommodate it to the aspira- 
tions and prejudices of the later Reformers. This third tradition, 
which too many well-meaning persons still place before us as 
trustworthy, did not approve itself to Shakespeare. The story 
which he has dramatized is the original medizval history, as this 
was modified by the usage of the stage. The plain fact is that 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the religious controversy of his time 
is in direct opposition to that of his fellow-dramiatists ; for while 
Marlowe, when in search of a bit of farce, represents the invisible 
Faustus playing pranks upon a Pope, and while Webster weaves 
the plot of his Duchess of Malfi out of the crimes of a Cardinal, 
Shakespeare puts forth the whole of his power to make a laugh- 
ing-stock of the seditious demagogue whom the upholders of 
Protestantism had done their utmost to glorify. And this is one 
of the many instances which may go to explain why the following 
words were written. “ There surely is a call on us for thankful- 
ness that the most illustrious amongst English writers has so 
little of a Protestant about him that Catholics have been able, 
without extravagance, to claim him as their own, and that 
enemies to our creed have allowed that he is only not a Catholic, 
because and as far as, his times forbade it.”” 

There is still something to be said about the whole of the 
Epilogue, “ Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” 
We are told by Grant White that this Epilogue is only a “ poor 
imitation,” and by Brandes, a-recent Danish critic, that it “is 
probably not by Shakespeare.” For the sake of argument, we 
treat it here as the poet’s own; for there is one main point to 
which we’ would call attention. The whole force of the denial 
in “this is not the man” is made to depend on Falstaff’s death 
as contrasted with Oldcastle’s. “ Oldcastle had received honour, 
so it is said, on account of his death; there is no such honour 
in store for Falstaff. The probability is that he will die in- 
gloriously, just as he has lived; and if not already killed with 
hard opinions, he may die of a sweat.” The entire passage reads 
as though the dramatist, when changing the name, had already 
determined to follow the plan of the Vzctorzes, and take leave of 
the character. Having succeeded so admirably with the knight, 
he probably found it expedient or necessary not to touch the 
fanatic. Yielding to another necessity, he worked out the 
comedy of The Merry Wives; but we do not reckon this as any 
real continuation of Falstaff, because he is removed from his 


1 Newman, /dea of a University, Pt. UL. c. 3. 
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historical surroundings. According to modern criticism, the fat 
man of the comedy is not even the same person as the Falstaff 
of the drama. We might have had a portrait of the historical 
rebel in Henry V., but the piece was constructed on quite a 
new plan, possibly because “ the story with Sir John in it” could 
not be truthfully continued without giving grave offence and 
provoking some fresh outburst of indignation against the 
theatre. “The tone of the entire play of Henry V. would have 
been altered if Falstaff had been allowed to appear in it... . It 
goes hard with us to part with Falstaff, but, like the King, part 
from him we must; we cannot be encumbered with that tun of 
flesh, Agincourt is not the battlefield for splendid mendacity.” 
Ought we not rather to say, when dealing with historical drama, 
that history is the first of all the reasons why the Prince’s boon- 
companion is not with the King at Agincourt. In Henry V., the 
last four years, the four most eventful years, of Oldcastle’s life 
are quietly passed over, although these were the years which 
brought all the ridicule upon him. Falstaff is not seen again ; 
we are only informed of his sickness and death. However, we 
learn from the hostess that when the dying man’s body was cold 
as a stone, he was heard crying out in his delirium against the 
Woman of Babylon—a sufficient indication that Shakespeare 
had Oldcastle still in his mind, for he refers to the Lollard. 

By way of conclusion, let it be said once more that a dramatic 
character which begins in history may so enlarge itself as not 
to end there. From Shakespeare’s day until now Falstaff has 
been permitted to stand alone, and to give him back his old 
name would not help in the least to make him other than he is. 
The scaffolding was removed as soon as the walls were up, and 
we need not try to replace it. It is quite possible that Old- 
castle’s scruple about fighting had its counterpart in Falstaff’s 
physical unfitness for war, and that there was some literal 
meaning in the words, “I'll be a traitor, then, when thou art 
King. [I'll beat thee out of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath.” 
It is also possible that there is quite a new humour in Falstaff’s 
unwilling encounters with the Chief Justice, when once we have 
read of Oldcastle’s behaviour before the courts. But these 
things and many more notwithstanding, while we listen to 
Falstaff we never give a thought to Oldcastle, for the very 
simple reason that this zs not the man. Moreover, from the 
literary point of view, there is always a certain meanness in 
striving to reduce a great artistic figure to the dimensions of its 

? Dowden, Shakespere: His Mind and Art, p. 368, 
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prototype ; to become conscious of this there is nothing better 
than to have read up conflicting explanations of allegorical 
poetry. For example, when we find Comus described as the 
son of Bacchus and Circe “ much like his father, but his mother 
more,” we soon come to understand that Milton, when drawing 
the character, had his stern puritanical eye upon the ritualism 
as well as the revelry favoured by the Court. Milton wanted to 
reflect upon these things, and it is well to be aware of it; but it 
is pure aggravation to be told that Comus hurling magic dust 
into the air is Archbishop Laud pretending to consecrate a 
church by sprinkling it with water. When poetry has lifted itself 
into our own sphere, there can be no greater mistake than to 
divert the attention from the finished work of the poem and to 
fix it instead upon crude elements that have nothing poetical 
about them, except as they issue transfigured from the poet’s 
brain. We may take another example. In the works of Spenser 
every image is as a mask which hides his meaning: allegory, as 
Mr. Courthope has said, not only provides the form of his com- 
positions, it is of the very essence of his thought. Nevertheless, 
the readers of Spenser are recommended not to press too strongly 
upon his personal references. Archimago represents Hypocrisy ; 
and we cannot object to that, for he is a bold bad man in hermit’s 
garb; but what if we have to see in him a general allusion to 
Philip II. of Spain as well as to the Popes who issued Bulls 
against Elizabeth, and perhaps also a more particular reference 
to the election of Sixtus V. to the Papal Chair? Such is the 
wearisome sort of interpretation to which Mr. Percival invites 
us in his Notes on the Faerie Queene. Another annotator takes 
a much more sensible view of the matter. 


Let us turn now to the lower, or more concrete side of the tale... . 
Those characters whose intention we do know scarcely encourage us to 
search any further. There is a sad incongruity between Lord Leicester 
and Prince Arthur which discourages any inquiry into the remaining 
personages. This personal side to allegory must be a failure, and in 
the sixteenth century was little more than a vehicle for flattery. It adds 
something to the interest of the poem ; nothing to its excellence.! 


Ordinarily speaking, a caricature devised for the stage has 
very little in common with an allegory referable to a person; 
but we may find it somewhat difficult to distinguish between 
them, if we undertake to read history into the colossal character 
of Falstaff. 


1 Spenser, Clarendon Press Series, p. xv. 
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MUCH as we may think of the abstract and objective value 
of the treatise De vera religione, which forms the usual intro- 
duction to those cursus theologict whose multiplication of late 
has been so remarkable, it can hardly be denied that its cogency 
is much diminished for the large number of those thinkers who 
repudiate the philosophical presuppositions upon which that 
treatise rests. As long as negation halted before that minimum 
of religious truth which is in some way accessible to reason,— 
before belief in God and in immortality; as long as the 
principles and methods of proof by which “natural theology ” 
reached its conclusion were admitted even by those who denied 
those conclusions, an apologetic such as we are speaking of had 
an undoubted practical value—not indeed as sufficing to bring 
conviction to the unwilling or ill-disposed, not as a cause of 
faith, but as removing an obstacle which existed in the supposed 
incompatibility of revealed truth with these same rational 
principles and processes. 

Apart from this preparation of the intellect, to which perhaps 
the name “ apologetic” should be more strictly reserved, a prior 
and more important need was the disposing of the will and 
affections to the acceptance of the truth. For, in a very real 
sense, love is the root of faith ; and the wish that a thing should 
be true not only stimulates the mind to inquire and investigate, 
but also creates a fear of self-deception and a spirit of incredulity 
which is the fruitful parent of intellectual difficulties. 

Such an appeal to the affections is really outside the province 
of theological science and belongs rather to the rhetorician, the 
poet, or the prophet. Yet it was a work at all times needful for 
the extension and maintenance of the faith, in even a greater 
degree than the more dispensable preparation of the intellect. 
For the great multitude of men who are innocent of any really 
independent thought, who professedly or unconsciously take all 
their beliefs from some individual or society, there is really 
no need of scientific apologetic—the sole need being to win or 
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maintain their confidence, their loyalty, their reverence, in regard 
to some teacher or leader, to Christ or the Church. 

It was only towards the close of last century when scepticism 
was beginning to reach the very root from which the Christian 
apologetic sprang and the former philosophic methods had 
themselves fallen in disrepute, that the necessity of accom- 
modating the remedy to the disease began to be recognized 
here and there, and of framing an argument that would appeal 
to the perverse and erratic mind of the day rather than to an 
abstract and perfectly normal mind, which, if it existed, would 
“need no repentance.” That a given medicine is the best, avails 
nothing if it be not also one which the patient is willing to take, 
If a man has closed his teeth against everything that savours of 
scholasticism, we must either abandon him or else see if there 
be any among the methods he will submit to, which may in any 
wise serve our purpose. And, indeed, among the jangle of 
philosophies there is surely in all something that is the common 
heritage of the human mind, a unity which a little skill can detect 
lurking under that diversity of form which unfortunately it is 
the delight of most men to emphasize. To suppose that 
Christianity is pledged to more than this common substratum 
which none deny, except through verbal confusion, that there is 
no road to faith but through what is peculiar to scholasticism, or 
that my first step in converting a man to Christ must be to 
convert him to Aristotle, is about as intelligent as to suppose that 
because the Church has adopted Latin as her official language 
she means to discredit every other. 

It was then with a view of meeting the exigencies of the 
world as it was, not as it might or ought to have been, that such 
a work as the Gene du Christianisme strove to find an apologetic 
in what previously had been regarded as outside the domain of 
theology and more properly the concern of the preacher. The 
beauty, the solace, the adaptation to our higher needs of 
Christian teaching had been one thing ; its truth, quite another. 
By dilating eloquently on the first, men might be won to the 
love of such an ideal, to wish that it might be true ; and thence 
disposed to profit by the distinct and independent labours of the 
apologist whose theme was, not the utility or beauty of the 
Catholic religion, but solely its truth. 

But now that the “scholastic”! apologetic was in disgrace 


1 This will perhaps be the most convenient term. In the Summa of Aquinas, the 
elaborate treatise De vera religione, called into existence by more recent exigencies, 
had no place. Still, in so far as it is constructed roughly on the same scheme and 
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with all but those who stood least in need of it, some more 
acceptable method had to be sought out, and amongst many 
others there was that of Chateaubriand, which strove to find 
an argument for the intellect in the very appeal which 
Christianity made to the will and affections. Because a religion 
is fair and much to be desired, because, if true, it would give 
unity and meaning to man’s higher cravings, and turn human 
life from a senseless chaos into an intelligible whole, therefore, 
and for this reason, it zs true. 

It is hardly wonderful that such a method should incur the 
charge of sentimentalism. “It would be so nice to believe it, 
therefore it must be true,” sounds like a shameless abandonment 
of reasonableness. The fact that a belief is “consoling,” quite 
independently of its truth or falsehood, creates a bias towards 
its acceptance. That it is pleasant to believe oneself very clever 
and competent will incline one to that belief until something 
important depends, not on our thinking ourselves so, but on 
our being so. Before an examination, the wish to succeed will 
make me sceptical about my prospects, much as I should like to 
think them the brightest ; afterwards, when self-deception can 
only console and can do no harm, I shall be credulous of any 
flattery that is offered me. In one case, my interest depends 
upon the facts, and therefore the wish to believe makes me 
critical and even sceptical; in the other,on my belief concerning 
the facts, and the wish to believe, makes me uncritical and 
credulous. 

It was seemingly a bold and hazardous venture to justify 
this same credulity, and to affirm that an argument could be 
drawn from the wish to believe in just those cases where its 
influence would seem most suspicious ; yet this was practically 
what the new apologetic amounted to. It was an argument 
from the utility of beliefs to their truth; from the fact that 
certain subjective convictions produced good results, to the 
correspondence of such convictions with objective reality. The 
advantages to the individual and to society of a firm belief in 
God the righteous Judge, in the sanction of eternal reward 
and penalty ; in the eventual adjustment of all inequalities ; in 
the reversible character of sin through repentance ; in the divine 
authority of conscience, of Christianity, of the Catholic Church, 
presupposes the same philosophy, and (were it not a deepening of the roots rather 
than an extension of the branches), might almost be regarded as a development of 


scholasticism, it may rightly be called ‘‘ scholastic” to distinguish it, say, from such a 
work as the Grammar of Assent. 
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are to a large extent independent of the truth of those beliefs. 
No amount of hypnotic suggestion will enable a man to subsist 
upon cinders, under the belief that they are a very nutritious diet; 
for the effect depends upon their actual nature, and not wholly 
upon his belief concerning their nature ; but the salutary fear of 
Hell or hope of Heaven, depends not on the existence of either 
state, but on our belief in its existence. The fact that the denial 
of these and many similar beliefs would bring chaos into our 
spiritual and moral life, that it would extinguish hopes which 
often alone make life bearable, that it would issue for society at 
large in such a grey, meaningless, uninspired existence as 
Mr. F. W. Myers prognosticates in his admirable essay on 
“The Disillusionment of France,”! all this and much more 
makes it our interest, if not our duty, to cling to such convictions 
at all costs. ‘ “If these things are not true, it might be said, then 
life is chaos ; and if life be chaos, what does truth matter? Why 
may not such useful illusions and self-deceptions be fostered ? 
If we are dreaming, let our dreams be the pleasantest possible ! ” 

Nor can it be urged that though some part of our 
interest thus depends on the beliefs, rather than on their being 
true, yet the consequences of self-deception are so momentous, 
as to create a spirit of criticism to balance or over-balance the 
said bias of credulity. For though the consequences of denial 
are disastrous if the beliefs are true, yet if they are false, the ill- 
consequences of belief are almost insignificant. It is sometimes 
said too hastily that if religion be an illusion, then religious 
people lose both this life and the next; and it is assumed that 
an unrestrained devotion to pleasure would secure a happiness 
which faith requires us to forego. But unless we take a gross, 
and really unthinkable view of the homogeneity of all happiness, 
and reduce its differences to degree and quantity, the shallowness 
of the preceding objection will be apparent. It is only through 
restraint that the higher kinds of temporal happiness are reached, 
and as confusions are cleared away in process of discussion, it 
becomes patent that such restraint finds its motive directly or 
indirectly in religion. When the religious influence with which 
irreligious society is saturated, has exhausted itself, and idealism 
is no more, the unrestrained egoistic pursuit of enjoyment must 
tend to its steady diminution in quantity and its depreciation in 
kind. The sorrow and pain entailed by fidelity to the Christian 
ideal is, on the whole, immeasurably less in the vast majority of 

+ Science and a Future Life. By ¥. W. Myers, 
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cases, than that attendant on the struggles of unqualified selfish- 
ness, while the capacities for the higher happiness are steadily 
raised and largely satisfied by hope and even by some degree 
of present fruition. Even vice would be in many ways sauceless 
and insipid in the absence of faith, Who does not remember 
the old cynic’s testimony (in the “New Republic”) to the 
piquancy lent by Christianity to many a sin, otherwise pointless. 
If the moralist distinguishes between actions that are evil 
because they are forbidden, and those that are forbidden because 
they are evil; the libertine has a counter-distinction between 
those that are forbidden because they are pleasant, and those 
that are pleasant because they are forbidden. St. Paul himself 
is explicit enough as to this effect of the law. 

Look at it how we will, even were religion unfounded our 
life would on the whole gain in fulness far more than it would 
lose, by our believing in religion. Hence some of our more 
thoughtful agnostics, however unable themselves to find support 
in what they deem an illusion, are quite willing to acknowledge 
the part religion has played in the past in the evolution of 
rational life, and to look upon it as a necessary factor in the 
earlier stages of that process whose place is to be taken here- 
after by some as yet undefined substitute. If indeed Nature 
thus works by illusions and justifies the lying means by the 
benevolent end, it is hard to believe in a moral government of 
the universe, or to hope that an “absolute morality ”—righteous- 
ness for its own sake—will be the outcome of such disreputable 
methods. But till the illusion of “absolute morality” is strong 
enough to take care of itself, and has passed from the professors 
to the populace, it is plainly for the interest and happiness of 
individuals and of society to hold fast to religion. 

Undoubtedly then the advantages resulting from a belief in 
religion, whether valid or illusory, are such as to incline not 
only the higher and more unselfish minds, but even those which 
are more prudential and self-regarding, to wish to hold that 
belief—to be unwilling to hear arguments against it. But among 
the former class will be found many intellectually conscientious 
and even scrupulous, whom the recognition of this inevitable 
bias will drive to an extreme of caution. Not so much because 
the facts believed in are of such intense moment, but rather 
because the belief itself, whether true or false, is so consoling 
and helpful, that there seems to them a danger of self-deception 
just proportioned to their wish to believe. 
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It were then no small rest and relief to such, could it be 
shown that what they deem a reason for doubt, is really a 
reason for belief; that the welcome which all that is best in 
them gives to a belief, affords some sort of philosophical justifica- 
tion thereof. 

This particular argument had undoubtedly a more favour- 
able hearing in the age of Chateaubriand, when unbelief stopped 
short at the threshold of what was called “Natural Religion,” 
and the apologist’s task was confined to the establishment of 
revelation. “It is now pretty generally admitted,” says the 
author of Contemporary Evolution, “with regard to Christianity 
and theism that the arguments really telling against the first, 
are in their logical consequences fatal also to the second, and 
that a Deus unus remunerator once admitted, an antecedent 
probability for a revelation must be conceded.” 

Given an intelligent and benevolent author of the universe, 
it is not perhaps very difficult to show that any further religious 
belief approximates to the truth in the measure that it satisfies 
the more highly developed rational needs of mankind. It is 
not seriously denied any longer that religion is an instinct with 
man, however it may be lacking in some individuals or 
dormant in others. We have savages at both ends of the 
scale of civilization, but man is none the less a political creature; 
nor does the existence of idiots and deaf mutes and criminals 
at all affect the fact that he is a reasoning and speaking and 
ethical animal. As soon as he wakes to consciousness he feels 
that he is part of a whole, one of a multitude ; and that as he 
is related to his fellow-parts—equals or inferiors—so also is he 
related to the whole which is above him and greater than all 
put together. Religion, taken subjectively, in its loosest sense, 
is a man’s mental and moral attitude in regard to real or 
imaginary superhuman beings—a definition which includes 
pantheism, polytheism, monotheism; moral, non-moral, and 
immoral religions; which prescinds from materialist or 
spiritualist conceptions of the universe. And by a religion in 
the objective sense, so far as true or false can be predicated 
of it, we mean a body of beliefs intended to regulate and correct 
man’s subjective religion. It is to such systems and their parts 
that we think the above test of “adaptability” may be applied 
as we have stated it. 

We must of course assume that our distinction of higher 
from lower states of rational development is valid, that we can 
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really attach some absolute meaning to the terms “ progress ” 
and “decline ;” that there is some vaguely conceived standard 
of human excellence which such terms refer to. Else we are 
flung into the very whirlpool of scepticism. Measured back 
from infinity it may be infinitesimal, but measured forward from 
zero, the difference of mental and moral culture between our- 
selves and the aborigines of Australia is considerable, and is 
really to our advantage. Now if a given religion or religious 
belief suggests itself more readily, or when suggested commends 
itself more cordially in the measure that men’s spiritual needs 
are more highly developed ; if, furthermore, it tends to make 
men still better and to raise their desires still higher so as to 
prepare the way for a yet fuller conception of religious truth, it 
may be said to be adapted to human needs ; and it is from such 
adaptability that we argue its approach to the truth. We say 
“its approach,” for all our ideas of the whole, of the superhuman, 
of those beings with which religion deals, are necessarily 
analogous and imperfect. What is admitted by all with regard 
to the strict mysteries of the Christian faith is in a great measure 
to be extended to the central or fundamental ideas of all 
religion. They are at best woefully inadequate, and if the unity 
between the parts of an idea be organic and not merely 
mechanical, they must be regarded as containing false mingled 
with true. Still some analogies are less imperfect, less mingled 
with fallacy than others, and there is room for indefinite 
approximation towards an unattainable exactitude. For 
example, assuming theism, as we do in the argument under 
consideration, it is evident that man conceives the superhuman 
object of his fear and worship more truly as personal than as. 
impersonal ; as spiritual than as embodied ; as one or few than 
as many; as infinite than as finite; as creator than as maker; 
as moral than as non-moral or immoral; as both transcendent 
and immanent than as either alone. If then it appears that as 
man’s intelligence and morality develop in due proportion, he 
advances from a material polytheistic non-moral or immoral 
conception of the All, to a spiritual and moral monotheism, 


1 z.e., if an object be adequately and exhaustively conceived under the predicates 
A.B.C.D., it is inadequately conceived as A.B.x.x. But if each of these properties be 
permeated and modified by the rest, then A in this object is not as A in any other 
combination, but is A as related to and modified by B.C.D.; and similarly, the other 
properties are each unique. Hence any part is somewhat falsely apprehended till the 
whole be apprehended, when we are dealing with organic as opposed to mechanical 
totalities, 
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it may be claimed that the latter is a less inadequate conception. 
And similarly with regard to other dependent religious beliefs 
which usually radiate from the central notion. It will be seen 
that we do not argue from the self-determined wishes or desires 
of any individual or class of individuals to their possible fulfil- 
ment, to the existence in Nature of some supply answering to 
that demand ; we do not argue that because many men or all 
men desire to fly, flying must for that reason alone be possible. 
We speak of the needs of man’s nature, not of this individual's 
nature, of needs consequent on what man is made, and not on 
what he has made himself; of those wants and exigencies which 
if unsatisfied or insatiable must leave his nature not merely 
negatively imperfect and finite, but positively defective and as 
inexplicable as a lock without a key—not necessarily of needs 
felt at all-times by every man, but of those which manifest 
themselves naturally and regularly at certain stages of moral 
and social development; just as the bodily appetites assert 
themselves under certain conditions not always given. 

Now there is one form in which this argument from adapta- 
bility is somewhat too hastily applied and which it is well to 
guard against. Were we to find a key accommodated to the 
wards of a most complicated lock, we should be justified in 
concluding, with a certainty proportioned to the complexity of 
the lock, that both originated with one and the same mind ; and 
so, it is urged, if a religion, say Christianity, answers to the 
needs of human nature, we may conclude that it is from the 
Author of human nature with a certainty increasing as it is seen 
to answer to the higher and more complex developments of the 
soul. 

Now if, like the key in our illustration, the religion in 
question were something given zz rerum natura independent ot 
human origination in any form, this argument would be 
practically irresistible. That besides those beliefs which lead 
man on to an ever fuller understanding of his better self, and 
stimulate and direct his moral progress, Christianity imposes 
others more principal, of which man as yet has no exigency, 
and which hint at some future order of existence that new 
faculties will disclose—all this in no wise makes the argument 
inapplicable. The whole system of beliefs is accepted for the 
sake, and on the credit, of that part which so admirably unlocks 
the soul to her own gaze. “Now are we the sons of God, but 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be ;” if besides satisfying 
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our present ideal of religion, Christianity hints at and. prepares 
us for such a transition as that from merely organic to sensitive 
life, or from this, to rational life, it rather adds to than detracts 
from the force of the argument. 

Yet all this supposes that Christianity is something found by 
man outside himself, with whose origination he had nothing to 
do; but, if this be established, its supernatural origin, and 
therefore, supposing theism, its truth, is already proved, and can 
only receive confirmation from the argument of adaptability. 
If the Book of Mormon really came down from Heaven, my 
conviction that polygamy is not for the best, would seem a 
feeble objection against its claims. That the Judzo-Christian 
religion is supernatural and is from without, not only with respect 
to the individual but to the race; that it is an external, God- 
given rule awakening, explaining, developing man’s natural 
religious instinct, correcting his own clumsy interpretations 
thereof, is just what gives it its claim to pre-eminence over all, 
even the most highly conceived, man-made interpretations of 
the same instinct. 

Yet though claiming to be a God-made interpretation, it is 
confessedly through human agency, through the human mind 
and lips of the prophets and of Christ that this revelation has 
come to us. Moreover, it involves, though it transcends, all 
those religious beliefs of which human nature seems exigent 
and which are, absolutely speaking, attainable by what might 
be called the “ natural inspiration” of religious genius. Viewing 
the whole revelation in itself, its adaptability is evident only in 
respect to that part which might have originated with those 
minds through which it was delivered to us. If the beliefs 
proposed seem to have anticipated moral and intellectual needs 
not felt in the prophet’s own age or society, this might be 
paralleled from the inspirations of genius in other departments, 
and could not of itself be regarded as establishing the ad extra 
character of the revelation. 

Plainly, then, so far as a religion claims to be from outside, 
its adaptability to our religious and moral instincts may confirm 
but cannot establish its Divine origin, which, given theism, is 
equivalent to its truth. For to show that it is from outside, is 
to show that it is from God. 

It is only therefore with regard to man-made interpretations 
of our spiritual instincts, to the natural inspirations of religious 
genius, to the intuitions and even the reasoned inferences of the 
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conscientious and clean-hearted, that the argument from adapta- 
bility can have any independent value. It is now no longer as 
one who argues from a comparison of lock and key to their 
common authorship; but rather we have a self-conscious lock, 
pining to be opened, and from a more or less imperfect self- 
knowledge dreaming of some sort of key and arguing that in 
the measure that its dream is based on true self-knowledge 
there must be a reality corresponding to it—a valid argument 
enough, supposing the locksmith to act on the usual lines and 
not to be indulging in a freak. 

Such, in substance, is the argument from adaptability 
founded on the assumption of theism and applied to the 
criticism or establishment of other religious beliefs. It is indeed 
somewhat stronger when we remember that the self-conscious- 
ness with which we fictitiously endowed the lock, plays chief 
part in the very design and structure of man; that his self- 
knowledge, his moral and religious instincts, his desire and 
power of interpreting them, are all from the Author of his 
nature. 

Of this difference Tennyson takes note in applying the 
argument from adaptability to the immortality of the soul : 


Thou will not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die, 

And Thou hast made him, Thou art just. 


But so far as the argument presupposes theism it cannot be 
made to support or even confirm theism. If, then, we want to 
make the argument absolutely universal with regard to religious 
beliefs—theism included and not presupposed—and so to make 
it available for apologetic purposes in regard to those whose 
doubt is more deep-seated, we must inquire in another article 
whether any basis can be found for it in non-theistic philosophy ; 
whether, prescinding from Divine governance and from an 
intelligent purpose running through nature, the adaptability of 
a belief to the higher needs of mankind can be considered in 
any way to prove its truth. So far we have only shown that 
such a conclusion results from a clearer insight into the theistic 
conception. Can we show that it springs, co-ordinately with 


theism, from some conception prior to both? 
G. TYRRELL. 








The Church Discthline Bill in the House 
of Commons. 





THE recent debate on the Church Discipline Bill in the House 
of Commons is very interesting and instructive to Catholics. 
It discloses to us the general attitude towards Anglicanism 
maintained by educated men in England. We must indeed 
make some allowance for the exigencies of party, and must not 
forget that the Liberal party under Sir William Harcourt may 
very possibly put themselves forward at the next general 
election as the champions of Protestantism, and as the defenders 
of the Protestant cause against the dangerous foes who are 
seeking to subvert it, and against a Government which is either 
indifferent or favourable to their insidious endeavours. But 
even when we have discounted speeches and votes alike on 
account of the wholesome fear entertained by some members of 
their watchful constituents, it nevertheless remains true that the 
House fairly represents the educated opinion of the country on 
the subject. 

One point that was most prominent throughout the debate 
is that Anglicanism was recognized as a religion of compromise 
between Catholicity and thorough-going Protestantism, but 
with a distinct bias in favour of the latter. The late Dr. Jacob- 
son (who was afterwards Bishop of Chester, and who was in 
many respects a sort of representative Anglican) used to lay 
down in his Divinity Lectures at Oxford some forty years since 
that the Church of England was Catholic in her Liturgy, and 
Protestant in her Thirty-nine Articles, and the remark was at 
least a very close approximation to the truth. There are many 
passages in the services of the Church of England in which 
Catholic doctrine is most clearly laid down. Nor could it well 
be otherwise, considering that a large portion of the liturgy was 
simply borrowed from Catholic sources. The old leaven runs 
through it, patched though it is with a number of interpolations 
designedly Protestant. Yet no one can read Catholicity into 
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the Articles, and they are after all the nearest approach that 
the Prayer-book contains to an Anglican profession of her dis- 
tinctive tenets. Several ingenious attempts to explain them, or 
rather to explain them away, in a sense favourable to Catholic 
teaching, have all been condemned by the common sense of 
mankind as a complete failure, and the modern “ Catholic party” 
in the Church of England more wisely shut their eyes to 
them, and seek to put them aside, as a sort of excrescence 
on the Prayer-book, which does not really reflect the true spirit 
of the Church. But the great mass of Anglicans, clergy and 
laity alike, recognize the co-existence of this double element, by 
reason of which Anglicanism is indeed a “comprehensive” 
religion, able to shelter in its fostering bosom even the man 
who professes to accept every dogma taught by the Church of 
Rome (Papal Supremacy and Infallibility alone excepted), and 
side by side with him, one who considers Rome to be inspired 
with the spirit of Antichrist, believes in justification by faith 
alone, and declines to accept any doctrine, unless he himself can 
find it writ, clear and plain, in the pages of Holy Scripture. 

The rejection of Mr. McArthur’s Bill by the House of 
Commons by a majority of two to one, declared that it is not the 
desire of the English people that this character of the Church 
of England as a compromise should be interfered with. The 
Bill was practically an attempt to render the position of those 
who took what we may for convenience sake call the Catholic 
view of Anglicanism an untenable one. Mr. McArthur’s pro- 
posal was to take away from the Bishops their power of inter- 
posing their veto to stop the prosecution of clergymen who 
strain the Anglican compromise in the “Catholic” direction. 
“No,” said the House, “we are not going to interfere. We 
want to keep the Church united.” “The Bill, if passed,” (we 
are quoting the words of Lord Hugh Cecil), “ would necessitate 
the prosecution of seven or eight thousand clergymen, and when 
these prosecutions had gone on for a few months, the Church 
would be hopelessly broken in two.” Mr. Balfour used words 
almost to the same effect. “If the Bill were passed, it mght be 
possible at the cost of prosecutions, scandals, and difficulties, to 
bind the Church to a rigid uniformity, the value of which he did 
not himself see; but would any spiritual unity be gained 
thereby? ” 

The second point—which appears still more clearly through- 
out the debate—is, that the general feeling of the House of 
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Commons is very strongly opposed to the Ritualists. No one 
had a good word to say for them. We might have expected 
that some one would have praised their zeal, their devotion, 
their sclf-denying lives, their care for the comeliness and beauty 
of the service of God. But there does not seem to have been a 
word of the sort, and their most zealous defender, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, was but a very doubtful friend. He began by carefully 
disclaiming Ritualistic opinions, or attendance at Ritualistic 
services. The Attorney-General, who moved the amendment, 
expressed his complete sympathy with Mr. McArthur’s denuncia- 
tion of the use of the word “ Mass,” and with his detes- 
tation of the Confessional of Rome, declaring that he 
would not be a party to the introduction of anything 
of the kind into the Church of England. Mr. Balfour 
declared that the use of the word Mass “indicated a 
deeply rooted evil.” He said that the Bishops had already done 
a great deal to check the “extreme practices to which objection 
had been so justly taken, and that the Church of England, if it 
was to remain the Church of the majority of the people, must 
be that ancient institution as it was purified and remodelled at 
the time of the Reformation.” These last words were about as 
absolute a disclaimer of any sympathy with the “ Reunion ” party 
as any words could be. His words were received with loud 
cheers from both sides of the House. And if the opponents of 
the Bill used such language as this, its supporters were still more 
vehement in denouncing the Romanizing tendencies of the 
time, the illegal practices that were rampant in some seven 
thousand or eight thousand churches in England, and the men 
who were “revolutionizing and destroying the Church.” 

If, therefore, we are to gather from the debate that the 
House regards the Church of England as essentially a religion 
of compromise, yet there is no doubt on which side of the com- 
promise its sympathies lie. In fact, the very terms of the 
Attorney-General’s amendment imply a conviction of an atti- 
tude of disloyalty and disobedience on the part ot a large number 
of Anglican clergy. The Attorney-General sought to minimize 
the numbers of those who were in open revolt, and stated 
(though in this we fancy he is strangely mistaken) that their 
numbers were diminishing every day. Indeed, we cannot help 
thinking that this expression of sentiment was more oratorical 
than real, or else Sir R. Webster must be strangely blind to what 
is going on in the eight thousand churches which Mr. Mellor 
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asserts to be engaged in undoing the work of the Reformation. 
If the Ritualists were not becoming a powerful and an ever- 
creasing number of the community, how can we explain the 
intensity of feeling that has been evoked by their teaching and 
their practices? The eccentricities of a small and diminishing 
number of faddists would pass by almost unnoticed, and as long 
as the Ritualists were but few and far between, the opposition 
to them, where it existed at all, was only local, and never affected 
the country at large. If they were not advancing and becoming 
ageressive, no one would take much notice of them. The stir 
they have raised all over England is the clearest proof that they 
are advancing, and not receding. They are becoming a power 
in the country, and this in spite of their having few men of 
eminence or great intellectual ability among them. For some 
reason or other their opinions are spreading, and in some parts 
of England they have captured whole districts, and have a dis- 
tinct hold on the rising generation. Young men and boys sing 
in their choirs, join their confraternities, and, what is more 
important, go to confession to them regularly, and, even allowing 
for many defections as life advances, yet a solid body of 
adherents is ready to support them in most of the parishes where 
Ritualist clergymen are in possession. They are devoted to the 
sick, most charitable to the poor, ascetic in their lives, active 
in visiting their people, and ready for any good work. This 
cannot fail to win, and deserves to win, and is in many places 
winning over the bulk of their“congregations. Nor is this the 
case among the poor and uneducated only. A doctor in good 
position wrote a letter to one of the papers, I think The Times, 
saying that he and all his family were in the habit of going 
regularly to confession, and protesting against the absurd idea 
that it weakens the will and emasculates the character. The 
very fact that such a creature as Mr. Kensit has become a power 
in the country shows that he is the representative of a very 
intense feeling widely prevalent, and this feeling would not be 
either intense or widely prevalent unless it were conscious of the 
presence of formidable enemies. The interminable letters of 
Sir William Harcourt point in the same direction. There is no 
doubt that the movement is, for some reason or other, a force 
which cannot be overlooked or set aside as a mere fancy of a 
few misguided “ extremists.” 

Nor would the House of Commons have taken such a serious 
view of the matter unless they had judged it to be of no trifling 
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moment. The Government were placed in a serious difficulty. 
If they had opposed the motion of Mr. McArthur by a simple 
refusal to take any notice of the demand for legal measures 
against the Ritualists, they would have strengthened the hands 
of Sir William Harcourt and his followers in their Protestant 
crusade against the offenders. If they had passed the motion 
by, and shown themselves indifferent to the matter, they would 
have hastened on a movement which threatens to lead, in 
course of time, to Disestablishment, and would, moreover, 
have alienated a number of their own followers. They would 
have been “ brewing a storm which ’twere folly to raise.” We 
cannot help admiring the prudent and really statesmanlike 
course that they pursued. Their compromise was just such a 
one as they knew would commend itself to the bulk of the 
English people. They professed their dislike of Ritualism, but 
refused to consent to a measure which would have involved a 
sort of religious persecution. They most adroitly shelved the 
question by the Attorney-General’s amendment. Englishmen 
never like a vote of want of confidence in any public function- 
aries, and Mr. McArthur’s motion was a distinct vote of want of 
confidence in the Bishops. “The Bishops,” he said, “are not 
doing their duty. They are ‘sacerdotalizing’ the Church. They 
are preventing good honest Protestants from prosecuting the 
Ritualists. They are actually appointing Ritualist clergymen 
to livings, and during the tenure of office of the present bench of 
Bishops (a somewhat indefinite period) have appointed no less 
than two hundred and seventy-six to such positions. Worse 
still, “they allow themselves to be incensed in church.” 
(Laughter.) So we must really take away their power of veto. 
Wait a bit, answered the Government. We are with you 
in principle, and dislike these extreme Sacerdotalists as much as 
you do. But you are going to work the wrong way. You are 
not giving the Bishops time to put down the excesses to which 
they object as much as you do. They are not neglecting their 
duty. But they are prudent men, and are seeking to persuade, 
rather than to compel, their recalcitrant clergy. They are already 
making good way. The numbers of the disloyal men who refuse 
submission is a very small one, and is diminishing every day. 
Give the Bishops time, and they wilf¥indicate the Protestant 
character of the Church over which they hold sway. If they 
fail, then we quite agree with you that some more drastic 
measures must be adopted. But-your proposal is very pre- 
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mature and most ill-timed. At the present moment the Court 
of the Archbishops is sitting, and there is every reason to hope 
that it will do by gentle means what you are seeking to effect 
by means that will be simply disastrous to the peace and unity 
of the Church. “ The Bill (I am quoting the words of Mr. 
Balfour) would put the Church in fetters. It would substitute 
for the government of the Church by the Bishops the govern- 
ment of the Church by Courts of Law, and this could not be 
done without destroying the Church as a living organism, for 
no living organism could be guided or directed by the mere 
interpretation of documents by a court of law supplied with 
work by the hands of the common informer.” So the Government 
very prudently threw their mantle over the aggressive Ritualists, 
but at the same time warned them that, unless they mended their 
ways, the mantle would be withdrawn, and they would be 
handed over to the tender mercies of Sir William Harcourt, 
Messrs. Kensit and Co., would be stopped in their pretty game of 
playing at being Catholics, and would be reminded that they 
were members of a religious body, which was, above all, and 
before all, distinctively Protestant. 

So far our task has been an easy one. Now we come to the 
more difficult work of forecasting the future. In one respect, 
and that the most important of all, Mr. Balfour, whose far- 
sighted ability is no less remarkable than his practical common 
sense, has done our work for us. One of his great arguments 
against Mr. McArthur’s Bill, -was that while it suppressed 
certain practices, and forbade the use of certain words, it 
did not, and could not, root out the doctrines of which these 
practices ahd words were but the external expression. “ It for- 
bade the use of the word Mass, but it did not forbid a clergy- 
man from teaching the doctrine of Transubstantiation or of the 
sacrifice of the Mass. He did not think there could be a better 
illustration of the hollowness of the measure, and of the failure 
to which it was foredoomed.” So, too, it forbids the practice of 
confession, but it does not forbid, and cannot forbid, what the 
Prayer-book recommends and enjoins—that is, that when the 
minister gives notice of Holy Communion, he should invite the 
people, if they cannot “ quiet their own consciences, to come to 
him, or to some other discreet and learned minister of God’s word, 
and open their griefs, that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word 
they may receive the benefit of absolution, together with ghostly 
counsel and advice.” Now, as long as this passage is left in the 
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Prayer-book, the suppression of confession is simply impossible. 
If the above words do not justify confession, words have no 
meaning. Before confession is disallowed, they must be 
expunged from the Prayer-book. Until this is done, no legis- 
lation in the world could put an end to the practice, even the 
habitual practice, of Sacramental Confession, by which we mean 
confession as a desirable preparation for receiving Communion, 
in the Church of England. And here we may remark, ere we 
pass on, that we think that the Protestant party might have 
retorted on the Government by a very effective argumentum ad 
hominem. They might have said that if this Bill is so com. 
pletely ineffective, and touches only externals, without reaching 
the root of the evil, the same will be the case with any future 
legislation which the Government promise in case the recalci- 
trant Ritualists do not conform to the wishes of their Bishops. 
Such an argument would have been an unanswerable one. We 
should like to see any Bill framed by the most skilful and 
astute of lawyers or statesmen, which would really succeed in 
putting a stop to the Ritualistic, or, to speak more accurately, to 
the quasi-Catholic practices of the Extremists. Incense, it is true, 
might be forbidden; vestments might perhaps be disallowed ; 
or some other external usages might disappear as the result 
of prohibitive legislation. But this would not touch what is 
becoming more and more the really cherished dream of the 
so-called Ritualists. 

Some forty or fifty years ago they were primarily 
Ritualists. _Man-millinery was their distinctive feature, and 
their doctrinal teaching was, if not subordinate to their external 
observances, yet not, as it is now, the very centre of their 
life, and the very breath of their nostrils. What Ritualist of the 
old school would have thought of marshalling his school children 
for confession, as they are marshalled by the Catholic priest 
at regular and stated intervals? The very name of Ritualist 
is becoming a misnomer and an injustice to them. They care 
for vestments and incense, and ornate services, not for their 
own sakes, but for the sake of the dogmatic and sacramental 
teaching of which these are but the accidentals and appropriate 
accompaniments. What they really care for is the underlying 
doctrine, the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the validity of sacramental absolution, and the recognition 
of a certain supernatural and mysterious power in the priesthood, 
and indeed Catholic doctrine generally, with certain exceptions 
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which they cannot admit without hereby confessing their position 
outside the Church of Rome to be an illogical and untenable 
one. If all their Ritualism were to be prohibited by law, they 
would indeed rightly consider themselves as aggrieved and per- 
secuted, but their position as Sacerdotalists would not be really 
touched. They would go on teaching just the samie as before, 
would be satisfied that they still retained essentials, and 
would be no more affected, or little more than affected 
by hostile legislation than the position of the early 
Christians was affected by the persecuting edicts of the 
Roman Emperors, or than the faith of our Catholic 
ancestors was affected by the legislation of Elizabeth. They 
would practise “ economy,” evade as far as possible the perse- 
cuting laws, and would go on inculcating more vigorously than 
ever the truths they hold dear, and seeking to train up those over 
whom they have influence to fight what they regard as the battle 
of truth, and the battle of the Church against her enemies. In 
this respect Lord Halifax is a representative man. I know that 
many Catholics and most Protestants regard the Sacerdotalists 
(for this is the name that really describes them in the present day) 
as feeble folk, and the well-merited contempt for mere Ritualism 
still clings to them. But I am not at all sure that there will not 
be found, as time goes on, that there is growing up a generation 
in England, in which will be found a considerable number of 
men of real ability, who will be champions of Anglican Sacerdo- 
talism. It may be that many of these will recognize the incon- 
sistency of their beliefs, will find their way into the Catholic 
Church, and may God in His mercy grant that it may be so. It 
may be, and probably will be, that numbers of them will drift 
away in the course of years, into the ranks of despairing agnosti- 
cism, and may God in His mercy save them from the impending 
peril. But I am inclined to believe that among the educated 
youth of the present day there is a larger number than there has 
ever been before of thorough-going Sacerdotalists. Certainly, 
this is the case at Oxford at the present time, and where Oxford 
leads the way, if tradition and experience can be trusted, the 
country at large is prone to follow. 

But the House of Commons has decided against a policy of 
suppression, and has left the Anglican Bishops to perform the 
difficult task of reducing to order the aggressive faction of ex- 
treme Sacerdotalists. Will they succeed in their task? Here it is 
less easy to forecast the future. Let us see what are the weapons 
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in the hands of the Bishops. First of all, they can pass over the 
clergy suspected of Sacerdotalism in the assignment of their 
patronage. One of Mr. McArthur’s charges against them is that 
hitherto they have not done so. But we do not think that the 
prospective loss of a living in the gift of the Bishop will have 
any great effect on the ardour of the enthusiastic Sacerdotalist. 
The number of livings in the Bishop’s gift is, after all, compara- 
tively small. He cannot refuse to induct an “ Extremist ” if he is 
presented to a living by some patron. Livings, we must remember, 
can be bought, and many a rich Sacerdotalist finds this a most 
effective way of promoting the good cause. He buys the right 
of presentation to some living where the population is large, and 
feels sure that even if the clergyman he presents is unpopular at 
first, his zeal and devotion and kindness to the poor will in time 
win over his parish. Then there are the schools, and the plastic 
minds of the children can be trained to grow up in the faith of 
their pastor and of the lay patron. And apart from this chance of 
lay nomination, one of the characteristics of the Sacerdotalist 
clergy is their unselfishness. Many of them are quite content to 
remain curates all their lives, in order to further the good cause. 
Moreover, we must not forget that a Bishop likes to see the 
parishes of his diocese efficiently worked, and we may say, with- 
out any disparagement to other schools of thought, that no class 
of men are more devoted workers than the Sacerdotalists. 
Besides, several of the Bishops have a sacerdotal leaning them- 
selves, and, moreover, who exalts the dignity of the office of a 
Bishop more than one whose whole system is based on the rever- 
ence due to spiritual authority? 

The second weapon in the hands of the Bishop is the threat 
of suspension or deprivation. But the Bishops know that there 
is nothing that would tend more to strengthen the hands of a 
Sacerdotal clergyman, both in his parish and outside of it, than 
that he should be regarded as a martyr for conscience sake. A 
Bishop will be most unwilling to proceed to such a length. The 
attempt to do so would often involve him in a long and expensive 
legal process, and unless there is a very obvious and unquestion- 
able violation of Anglican teaching, no Bishop in his senses will 
even think of it. And is there any possible proposition which a 
Sacerdotalist would be likely to maintain (the assertion of Papal 
claims alone excepted), that could be said to be clearly and un- 
mistakably opposed to:the teaching of Anglicanism? 

We may therefore safely’ dismiss these two weapons, the one 
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negative, the other positive, as of no practical service to an 
aggrieved Bishop. The real means they will have to employ is 
that of godly admonition and advice, remonstrance, exhortation, 
and persuasion. By these we believe they will really have some 
influence over the clergy in their dioceses, especially when the 
advice of the individual Bishop is confirmed by the judicial 
opinion of the two Archbishops, sitting on their archiepiscopal 
chairs, and pronouncing their archiepiscopal judgment wit’ 
united voice. We believe that in many matters of detail the great 
body of the Sacerdotal clergy will be obedient and loyal, and 
that there will be produced by episcopal influence a certain 
modification of the services in Ritualist -churches. But when 
there is a question of doctrine, we very much mistake the position 
of the Sacerdotalists if they budge an inch. After all, the opinion 
of a Bishop, they will say, is that of an individual, and often of 
one who, whatever the dignity of his office, has no sort of 
authority over my conscience or over my religious beliefs. If he 
teaches what I believe to be opposed to the teaching of the 
Universal Church, I am bound in conscience to take no notice 
of his advice, and to reject his teaching. If he wants me to believe 
and to profess that the presence of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament is only a spiritual and subjective, as opposed to a real 
and objective, presence, I should be false to Almighty God and 
to the Catholic Church if I set aside Catholic teaching for his 
Lutheran or Calvinistic heresies. If he wants me to accept what I 
regard as false doctrine, why I- would sooner die than listen to 
him or adopt what seems to me a blasphemous heresy. And 
many, perhaps most of the Sacerdotalists would go farther still, 
and if the Bishop enjoined them to abstain from genuflecting 
before their “ consecrated elements,” they would tell him they 
would be guilty of disrespect to Christ Himself if they promised 
to withhold their homage from that which they believe to be His 
true Body and Blood. Who could expect a Sacerdotalist of 
Liverpool to be influenced by the advice or exhortation of Dr. 
Ryle, or indeed any Sacerdotalist in England to listen to the 
voice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, after his clear and 
straightforward pronouncement in favour of the Protestant doc- 
trine of the manner of Christ’s presence in the Blessed Eucharist. 

Two remarks occur to me as corollaries of what I have been 
saying. The first is, that the unhappy Bishops deserve our 
sincere commiseration by reason of the impossible task that has 
been laid upon them. What are they to do? If they do nothing, 
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as they are accused of doing heretofore, the Government will be 
called upon to fulfil their promise and do the work that the in- 
efficient Episcopacy could not or would not perform. If, on the 
other hand, they proceed to vigorous action, they will expose 
themselves to constant battles and no less constant defeats. If 
they proceed by the milder methods of exhortation and advice, 
they will be placed in the ridiculous position of laying down 
doctrines as true which many of their clergy will reject as false 
and blasphemous, and of giving counsel which will be passed over 
with silent contempt, or openly rejected as incompatible with 
obedience to the higher law of God and of the Church. We 
certainly do not envy them their position. 

My second remark is that the practical victory in the matter 
lies most certainly with the Sacerdotalists. The House of 
Commons has refused to interfere, and has left them free to con- 
tinue that war of aggression which they have been waging most 
successfully for the last fifty years, and which they will wage 
more successfully now than ever, on account of the wholesome 
change which has transformed them from being Ritualists into 
being Sacerdotalists. How the battle will end, God only knows. 
But one good effect it certainly is producing, that it leads men 
to think seriously on questions the most vital, which formerly 
were taken for granted, and that the slumbers of Anglicanism 
are now exchanged for a wakeful activity which can scarcely fail 
to reveal her true character more and more to all thoughtful 
men within her comprehensive bosom. 

R. F. CLARKE. 








Otherwhere. 


CHAPTER X. (continued.) 


KARA is surrounded by parks and gardens. By whatever 
road you approach the great city, you pass through a wide 
zone of loveliness. Wretched as had been the Government, its 
rulers had for ages striven to make Kara and its surroundings 
beautiful. 

On the south-east there is a large tract of pleasure-ground, 
where the wildness of nature has been deftly imitated by the 
art of man. Though within hearing of the roar of traffic, you 
may, with little effort, fancy yourself in some glen of a wild 
pastoral country. Nature has aided art. Before ever the 
landscape-gardener took the place in hand, it must have been 
wild and rugged, with not a little wealth of shrubs and wild 
flowers. 

Under the shadow of a sandstone cliff, on which the rays of 
the sun beat fiercely, there stood a tent like unto those in 
which the wild men dwell. Five or six persons were within, 
and on the outside, near the door, stood the headman who had 
wounded Klemenké, and his prophetic mother. They were 
leaning on their spears, in earnest conversation. 

The park has commonly many visitors. On the present 
occasion gaily-dressed women, attended by their slaves, were 
strolling in all directions, citizens, with their wives and children 
also, were there, and a sprinkling of foreigners of various forms 
and tints of costume. For some reason or other, it may have 
been natural courtesy, or, as is more probable, a dread of witch- 
craft, the strollers, with one consent, avoided the neighbourhood 
of the wild men’s temporary home, but the tent and its owners 
were objects of contemplation from afar. Very few of the 
inhabitants of Kara had ever before seen a specimen of this 
variety of the human family. The gazers were not a little 
surprised to behold one of the imperial carriages approach the 
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tent, and still more so to see the wild chieftain and his mother 
drive off therein. 

The carriage did not go to any one of the numerous portals 
of the palace, but to a large, plain-looking new house in its 
immediate neighbourhood, which stood adjoining the harem 
gardens. A servant introduced the two within the dwelling, 
conducting them through several long passages into a room 
wherein a short, fat man was seated in company with a good- 
looking woman dressed in yellow silk, who was adorned with a 
great profusion of costly jewelry. The room was decorated 
with extreme gorgeousness, but much exception might have 
been taken in the taste of many of the articles it contained, and 
the manner in which they were grouped together. On the 
entrance of the savages the woman retired, and the two visitors 
stood before the chair of Chuchu, the keeper of the harem and 
the chief adviser of the Emperor, whenever that potentate could 
free himself for a time from the intellectual domination of his 
cousin Fyné. This never lasted for many days together, but 
when it did occur, the flatteries which Chuchu administered, and 
the superstition, real or pretended, in which he indulged, made 
the loathsome minion all-powerful with his master. 

“You will tell the Emperor what you told me,” said Chuchu, 
in a blandly insinuating tone, as he poured wine into goblets for 
his guests. 

“Yes,” replied the man; “ but we do not drink that red stuff. 
It is poison to our people.” 

The curt reply was evidently not pleasing to the minion, 
who was accustomed to flattery from almost every person with 
whom he came in contact. 

“There is something more I wish your mother to tell the 
Emperor.” As he said this he took a bag of gold from the table- 
drawer near which he sat and spread the large pieces in rows 
before him. “She is a prophetess and he will believe her. She 
is to say that the slave, Britna, has an evil eye. She will bring 
bad luck to him and the Princess Fyné. He is to give her to 
me—to me, you remember, not to any one else, for I have a 
charm which destroys the influence of the evil eye.” 

“T know nothing about Britna,” said the woman, looking on 
him with proud contempt. 

“This gold is all for you when you have said what I tell 
you. Remember her name is Britna,” said Chuchu. 

“What is gold to us,” said the man. “We can find as much 
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as we want in the Duke’s rivers. My mother will not say this 


thing.” 
Chuchu looked confused. He had never before come in 
contact with beings over whom gold had no influence. “I will 


make it more, double that, if you like, when she has told the 
Emperor what I have said.” 

“It is of no use to us, little or much; we can find plenty 
when we want it. Take us to your Emperor if he wants us, if 
not, send us back to the hills, where my people are waiting for 
us,” said the headman, in a tone of the calmest indifference. He 
waited a few seconds. Chuchu neither moved or spoke, so the 
savage turned to the door, about to try to make his way out of 
the house without the guidance of the slave by whom they had 
been ushered in. 

“ Stay,-I will take you at once into the Emperor’s presence,” 
Chuchu said. 

They passed out of the house. To reach the palace they 
had to cross a portion of the harem garden. Chuchu felt 
extremely nervous with these strange people. He had never 
encountered them but once before. Then he was surrounded 
by his slaves; now they were alone. He would have liked to 
enter into some sort of conversation, but could not think of 
anything to say. As they turned an angle of the path they 
came upon the slave-girl of whom he had spoken. 

“That is Britna, the girl with the evil eye,” he said. The 
woman stopped at once, gazed in the face of the slave intently, 
as if she hoped to read something impressed upon her features, 
and then, without speaking a word either to Chuchu or her son, 
resumed her walk. 

They entered the palace by a side door, and after traversing 
many passages, with which Chuchu was quite familiar, they 
arrived at an ante-room, where guards stood in the imperial 
livery. At a word from Chuchu a message was carried to the 
Sovereign, and they were at once admitted into the imperial 
presence. 

The Emperor was seated under a cloth of state at the end 
of a very long gallery, by his side stood Eklis, who was at the 
present moment in high favour with the monarch, for he had 
spent some time, not unprofitably as he hoped, in helping the 
imperial poet with some verses over which he was labouring. 
There were a few guards in the room, but they were at the 
further end. The Emperor had sufficient decency left to feel 
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somewhat ashamed of the part which he was about to play. 
Chuchu made a profound reverence. The wild man and his 
mother were as much unawed by the Emperor as they had 
been when in company of their own Duke. 

“T have sent for you that you may tell me about the strange 
girl who came through the cave near where you live,” the 
Emperor said. 

“She is not a woman, as I have told the Duke,” exclaimed 
the sibyl, in harsh tones. “She is a bad spirit, who can pass 
through miles of stone, as the sunlight does through glass. She 
can make for herself any kind of body she will. If we may 
not kill that body of hers and send the spirit back whence it 
came, she will draw the good Lady Alé in among the ice and 
the snow, and you will send your armies, O Emperor, and slay 
the Duke’s people and burn his villages.” 

“But is there not,” inquired the Emperor, “some encamp- 
ment or village called Avenka, from which this creature comes ? 
I am told there is, though I never heard of it before.” 

“No, there is not, O Emperor. Do not be deluded, or evil 
will fall on you as well as on the Duke. There is no abode of 
men there, all is cold,” said the prophetess. 

“TI will send for the girl at once and judge the case for 
myself,” said the Emperor. 

“Send, but not now. I must not shed blood until the 
midsummer sacrifices are over. If she should remain here she 
would blight and bring evil upon Kara. The evil has fallen 
upon the Duke, why should she blast you and the Princess 
Fyné?” Here the woman paused, seemingly from excess of 
emotion. In a short time she continued: “ The creature has 
done her evil work where she is, let her stay there until the feast 
is over. Then send for her and for me, and I will spill her blood 
and burn her heart, and all may yet be well with you.” 

“You shall do as you desire, if I am convinced she is not a 
woman when I see her,” said the august potentate, as he 
motioned with his hand for them to retire. The Emperor 
remained on the throne of state in conversation with Eklis, 
Chuchu and his companions walking slowly down the great hall, 
the mother and son in earnest conversation in their own 
language. When they reached the door the headman said to 
Chuchu : 

“My mother will speak to the Emperor about the slave 
Britna.” 

VOL. XCIII. PP 
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Chuchu’s dull, heavy features flushed with delight. He 
thought he had gained what he wanted, and was about to 
accompany her once more into the imperial presence, but she 
forbade him. “Stay where you are,” she said. “I will tell the 
Emperor what I have to say without you or my son being with 


” 


me. 

Chuchu hesitated. He dreaded being imposed upon. 

“She will not speak if she has us with her,” said her son. 

Chuchu still seemed to hesitate, but the woman was 
determined ; she turned and retraced her steps. When at the 
foot of the throne she said: “If Britna, the slave-girl, will not 
worship the gods of Kara, you may slay her, if it be permitted 
to you, but you may not give her up to Chuchu. I have seen 
her and read her future and your future in her face. If it please 
your gods to see her suffer, let the wild beasts tear and mangle 
her body, if so you will; but the gods of Kara and the gods of 
the hills and all the gods there are, will take vengeance on you 
and the Princess Fyné, if you give her to Chuchu. 

Fyné's influence with the idol priests was fully sufficient to 
cause delay, supported as it was by the parallel superstition of 
these hill folk. They were incapable of being influenced by 
Fyné or the priests, but they had inherited parallel beliefs from 
a common source hidden far away in the mist of antiquity 


CHAPTER XI. 


EKLIS, fully realizing the importance of speed, stayed as short 
a time as possible at Avenka. He did not dare to attempt 
making his way back again through the cavern, for if any acci- 
dent should happen, and he were to be slain, or even seriously 
wounded by the savages, all hope for Klemenké’s return to her 
own people would be cut off. His return journey was therefore 
made through the Forest Lands. It was accomplished as 
rapidly as possible, but he did not reach the ducal abode until 
very late in the evening. The Duke was not at home. The 
Duchess told him, in sad tones, that he had gone to the capital 
early in the morning, and had no hope of being back for two 
or three days. He feared the worst she said. An invasion was 
almost certain. Though almost certain of ultimate defeat, he 
would defend his hereditary dominions to the last. There 
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was but one ray of comfort for this unhappy household. While 
in prosperity there had been many signs of disaffection. The 
Duke’s rule had been unpopular with a by no means insignificant 
minority, but now that his family feelings had been outraged in 
a way that the meanest of his subjects could understand, there 
was not a man or woman in his wide dominions who did not 
show the most fervent loyalty. He was really a popular ruler, 
and all those who had come in contact with her, loved the Lady 
Alé. Her popular manners and kindness to the indigent and 
the suffering had won the hearts of thousands who had never 
spoken to her. The abolition of slavery in the dukedom was’ 
attributed to Alé’s influence with her brother. This alone was 
sufficient to stimulate the affections of the working people. 

The ladies retired soon after the arrival of Eklis. It would 
be imprudent, he felt, to ask for a private interview with 
Klemenké at once. That might, without any inconvenience, be 
deferred until morning. 

It was a warm summer night. The moon nearly at the full, 
sailing in the heavens in unclouded glory. 

“ [| have much to tell you,” Eklis said to the Prince, as soon 
as they were alone. “ These tapestries may have listeners behind 
them. Chuchu and the vile gang whose passions he panders to, 
have agents everywhere. Let us walk on the battlements ; 
nothing can overhear us except the bats, and when we are tired 
of each other’s society we can reach our own rooms on the other 
side of the court by a spiral staircase, which I will show you if 
you have not found it out already.” 

Sessos consented. He was nervously anxious to hear full 
details of the difficult task his friend had undertaken. There 
were four guards, each with his allotted beat on the battlements. 

“Tf we stand half way between these towers, there is no 
chance of our being overheard,” Eklis said. “So now to 
business,” and he recounted all the reader knows concerning his 
journey, and much of which he is ignorant. After a long talk 
the philosopher said, “ Now it is time to think of your personal 
concerns. Here is a letter. Don’t try to read it now, it will 
keep until you are in your own room. It is from this wandering 
damsel’s sister, asking you to accompany us to Avenka, and be 
my guest there. What do you say?” 

Sessos hesitated. “It is all so strange,” he said. “You 
know it is the most ardent passion of my life to visit these 
unknown lands, and that I must see Klemenké again when she 
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is free, but ought I to intrude on a place so jealously guarded 
without the consent of the Sovereign? ” 

“You did not think about intrusion when you set off on your 
wild adventure,” the sage replied. 

“No, because I felt sure the place was uninhabited, or 
peopled only by savages. Little as I have been permitted by 
Klemenké and yourself to know, she alone is a sufficient proof 
that her people are civilized,” said Sessos. 

“T don’t know that,” replied Eklis, in his teasing manner. 
“ She may be a sport of nature, as we zoologists say, but anyhow 
her people cannot be quite devoid of interest to an anthropolo- 
gist, such as I hope you are framing to become. Moreover, let 
me impress upon you that if you neglect this chance it is next 
to impossible that another should ever be given to you. If you 
do not accompany us to-morrow, you will never know what is 
hidden behind this mountain barrier, and never be able to tell 
this girl you love her.” 

“T might suppress my passion for exploration, but I must see 
Klemenké when she is free. So I am in your hands. What 
do you propose?” replied Sessos. 

“So you would relinquish your search after knowledge, but 
you cannot give up a pretty face. O Prince, Prince! What 
would the great Sessos, whose glorious career I once thought 
you might equal or surpass, have thought, could he have known 
that his kinsman and namesake would be diverted from the 
pursuit of science, just because “a well-shaped damsel has crossed 
his path?” said the philosopher, with mock gravity. “It is 
apostasy, sheer apostasy from the worship of science—a lapse far 
too painful for one like me to contemplate calmly. Let us not 
talk any more about it. You are going—so far well, but it is for 
a most unphilosophic motive. Let us make arrangements, never- 
theless.” 

The friends continued talking for a long time. The castle 
clock struck three ere they separated. As on a previous occa- 
sion, Sessos was unable to sleep. The former was a night of 
agony, for then he thought Klemenké was dying. Now every- 
thing seemed to conspire to make him happy. The dream of 
his life was to be fulfilled, and in a few hours, or days at the 
furthest, he would be able to speak to Klemenké without the 
restraint which untoward circumstances had hitherto imposed 
upon him. It was also delightful to know that he would be able 
to render assistance to Alé, for whom he had long felt a brother- 
like regard. 
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Breakfast is over. The ladies, accompanied by the Prince 
and Eklis, have retired to the western garden to make final 
arrangements. It was a place where, of all others, they were the 
least likely to be disturbed, and there was also a glorious view of 
the sea, which gave Klemenké never-ceasing delight. The 
Duchess had been told her secret. There could be no reason 
for disguise with her. She was entirely unacquainted with those 
many political complications which agitated her husband. She 
knew the terrible dangers which surrounded Alé and the Duke, 
but was utterly unable to understand the methods by which there 
was still a faint hope that they might be averted. The proposed 
flight of Alé relieved her mind from one great cause of anxiety, 
and so unquestioning was her trust in Klemenké that it never 
came into her head to doubt that her dear sister-in-law would, 
for a time at least, be safely guarded from harm. Nothing 
could remove from her mind the dread of invasion. 

“Ts it not certain,” she inquired, “that when the Emperor 
has crushed us, he will compel the Queen of Avenka to surrender 
Alé?” 

“No,” replied Klemenké, carelessly. “ Our Queen will protect 
her, and if the very worst should happen, Alé can hide where 
the minions of Kara will never be able to find her.” 

“TI thought,” the Duchess said, innocently, “that Avenka 
was but a tiny settlement, among the rocks and glaciers.” 

“TI never told you so, and am not responsible for any non- 
sense Eklis may have uttered. These men of science are a law 
unto themselves. I have no idea how big it is. I never rode to 
the end of it,’ Klemenké said. 

Here Eklis broke in. His manner, as always when Klemenké 
was present, was gravely respectful. “ This is scarcely the fittest 
time for discussing geographical problems,” he said. “ We must 
not leave until nightfall. If there be spies about, as is not 
unlikely, they will be all the more puzzled. May | request your 
Grace to urge the Duke to post a guard of men whom he can 
trust at the mouth of the cave, to keep off the wild men. It is 
probable that in a very few days we may desire to communicate 
with him, and whoever comes it may be as well that the savages 
should not think them spirits and shoot them. The Queen of 
Avenka, who is most interested in the success of our adventure, 
has posted guards in the recesses of the hill, who will wait there 
night and day until they hear my signal. We can take no 
luggage except what we ourselves carry in hand-bags, for the 
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entrance into the galleries must be made as rapidly as possible. 
We shall soon, I trust, be in a position to send for what we want. 
Renos must go with us; he is a sharp feilow, who may be very 
useful. The Prince’s object in going with us, we all know, is a 
purely scientific one. Renos is secretary as well as servant. He 
will, no doubt, in due time, write the great book of travels, which 
will be issued by the Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty of 
Naverac, with the Prince’s name on the title-page.” 

They all of them tried to be light-hearted, but the day passed 
gloomily. It was impossible to tell whether the neighbourhood 
of the cave would be uninhabited or beset with a horde of 
savages. It was the time of the midsummer festival, when it 
was known that these creatures were wont to congregate there 
in great numbers. They watched the great orb of the sun sink 
with golden splendour into the purple sea. The waves were a 
rippling sheet of flame. Klemenké had never seen a sight of 
such glorious splendour. It was a new sensation for one who 
had spent her life cut off from the ocean. All the poetry of her 
soul was aroused by what to her was a great natural wonder. “I 
must come back again very soon,” she said, “to behold once 
more this foreshadowing of heavenly glory, and bring with me 
those I love.” 

The poor grieving Duchess pressed her hands. “In a few 
weeks these old towers will be no longer our home,” she said. 

Klemenké and Eklis were of a different opinion, but both 
felt it would be heartless to raise hopes which might not be 
realized. 

Darkness was settling down. There was not the faintest 
breeze. The air was calm as an infant’s slumber. The 
larger stars were shining. Every moment fresh points of light 
became visible. In the east was a pale radiance, the twilight of 
the moon; but her orb had not yet risen above the horizon. 

Renos came to say that all was ready. They descended into 
the court, where the horses were awaiting them, and five guards 
to be their companions on the journey, whose duty it was to 
carry their bags and take back the horses. They were trust- 
worthy servants, who had been selected by the Duchess for their 
well-known fidelity. They had no idea of the mission on which 
they were engaged, unless indeed the hand-bags may have 
suggested to their minds that the ladies, at least, were bent on 
flight. Every one had known for some days the perils which 
surrounded Alé. 
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The party rode slowly across the park-like pasture and up 
the craggy hill. It was too dark to go faster than a walk, and 
now nothing was to be gained by haste. Not a word was 
spoken. If there were any of the wild men about, it would be 
unwise to stimulate their curiosity by conversation. The stillness 
of the night air was unbroken, except by the occasional cry of 
some night-bird or the stealthy motions of a fox hunting his 
prey among the bushes. When they arrived in view of the front 
of the cavern, they were not a little disconcerted to see a light 
within. It was but a faint and dim glimmer, seeming to come 
from the northern side. Whatever was in prospect, no time was 
to be lost. The dangers before them could not be so terrible 
as those to be encountered by a further stay in the castle. 

They dismounted in absolute silence, took the bags from the 
servants, and seemingly in the most unconcerned manner, 
walked through the portal of the cavern. When they were 
within, they beheld a cluster of some five or six women, gathered 
round a small fire of pine-splinters, into which from time to time 
they were throwing a few grains of some gum or spice which 
gave off a strong but by no means unpleasant scent. Their 
spears were leaning against the wall, and near them were some 
long poles, to which were attached pieces of ribbon or brightly- 
coloured cloth. The poor things meant no harm. They were 
but preparing for the midsummer religious festival, which was to 
take place on the morrow. _It was, of course, impossible to cross 
the cave without attracting attention. The men prepared, if 
necessary, to protect the ladies ; but all were anxious to avoid, if 
possible, inflicting injury on the poor savages, who they all 
knew, even if they were bent on harm, would be actuated by the 
purest motives. Not a moment, however, was to be lost. Eklis 
gave the preconcerted signal from a whistle which hung around 
his neck, and ere the vibrations of the sound had become 
inaudible, several guards in the black uniform of Avenka issued 
from the passage from which on the former occasion Klemenké 
had first entered the Western world. 

When the women recognized Klemenké and Alé, they 
showed no desire to do either of them any personal injury. 
Either they thought them too strongly guarded, or it was 
contrary to their sense of religious duty to shed blood, even of 
such a creature as Klemenké, within the precincts of their sacred 


cavern. 
“Go back, go back, Lady Alé,” they cried. “There is yet 
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time. Go back. If you do not, that evil thing will carry you 
into the mountains, and you will be fast locked for ever in the ice 


and snow.” 


The cries continued long after they had entered the dark 
passage. At length, before they were out of hearing, it turned 
into a not unmusical dirge, like that which Alé had heard when 
the chieftain and his mother came on their unsuccessful mission 
to the castle. 

For a little while they walked in complete darkness, one of 
the guards going in front and directing his following when to 
turn to the right or to the left. They walked in single file, as 
the passage was narrow. There was now no danger of pursuit, 
but strict silence was still observed, except when the guide gave 
the needed directions. After many turns had been taken, a 
halt was made, and the guards lighted torches. The travellers 
now found themselves in an irregularly-shaped room, with a 
domical roof. From the very cursory view which Sessos was 
permitted to take, it seemed, like the outer cavern, to be a work 
of nature which had at some period been tampered with by the 
hand of man. Several passages led from this room in various 


directions. 


The one chosen by the guides, who now headed the 


procession, each one of them with a flaming torch, was at first 
narrow, but it soon expanded into a roadway, allowing two 
persons to walk side by side. All were still silent, for though 
Klemenké had given no direct instructions, both she and Eklis 
had explained to the others, that the rocks by which they were 
environed were extremely good conductors of sound, and that 


there were 


the strongest motives for neither alarming the 


Savages nor increasing their superstitious terrors. 


Overhead, all along, were solid blocks of limestone, from 
which occasionally fell a few drops like rain, but the floor of 
the passage was for the greater length of it quite dry. An 
earthquake shock, or more probably some slow movement of 
upheaval had rent the rocks above into wide fissures, through 
which the pale light of the moon and a few large stars might be 
seen. When they had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, a 
stream—probably the one which Sessos had noticed on a former 
occasion—burst out of a low channel on the right, and hurried 
swiftly along in the direction they were going. They had not 
proceeded many yards by its side when they heard the water 


dashing downwards into a deep gully, some thirty feet wide, 
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which contained a stream of much larger volume. All was dark 
below, but one of the guards threw into its depths a handful of 
lighted tow, when they saw that this subterranean river had cut 
a bed for itself in the living rock, sixty or eighty feet in depth. 
Here, so far as the eye could see, was the end of the journey. 
There was no path to the right nor to the left, and beyond the 
gully was the rough limestone rock, seemingly unpierced by the 
slightest fissure. 

For a few seconds the party stood in a line gazing down into 
the depths below, or contemplating the rock before them. A 
smile played over Klemenké’s features. She did not speak aloud, 
but whispered a cheering word to Alé, who seemed alarmed at 
what appeared an abrupt termination to their flight. At the 
same moment a slight creaking sound was heard—so faint was 
it, that had not their nerves been highly strung it might have 
passed unobserved—and slowly what had seemed to be the solid 
rock opened in two great folding doors, and then an iron draw- 
bridge dropped across the gulf. So perfect was the mechanism 
that the whole proceeding was almost unaccompanied by noise. 
Over this bridge Klemenké was the first to pass. When all were 
across she spoke a few words to the men who worked the 
machinery, and then, turning gaily to the Prince and grasping 
his hand, said, “ Sessos, welcome to Avenka. We are in my own 
land now.” 

The place they were in seemed to be the vestibule of a larger 
cave. It was irregular, and evidently in a great degree 
natural. They could, however, see a bright ight from a room 
beyond. This place was reached in a very few paces, and they 
found themselves in an apartment, roughly square in shape. 

The glare of the lights was at first too great for Sessos to 
distinguish anything. Soon, however, he perceived that the place 
was a kind of armoury: rifles, pistols, swords, and light field- 
pieces were stored there in great numbers, and in front of the 
passage by which they had entered was a machine of a kind the 
Prince had never seen before. It could at once discharge several 
hundred bullets across the vestibule in the direction of the 
bridge. 

“You see, Sessos,” Klemenké said, “ Avenka is prepared, 
even if an enemy should find his way as far as the great doors 
and even across the stream; but this terrible machine will never 
be required, for, though you could not see it, the great doors 
are loopholed for rifles.” 
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Grooms now came forward, leading horses. 

“ How very thoughtful,” Klemenké said. “ My sister has sent 
me my own dear pets for us to ride upon.” She went forward 
and spoke to them each by name. They knew her, and showed 
their delight by rubbing their noses against her, and gently 
pretending to bite. “The white ones are for Alé and myself,” 
she continued. “You shall have Snowball, Alé. She is the 
gentler of the two, though all are quiet beasts. We have three 
miles to ride yet before we get into the open world, but the 
road is wide and we may talk now.” 

And so they rode slowly along, preceded by the torch- 
bearers, down a path which certainly owed its present condition 
to the engineering efforts of a highly advanced people. It was 
a wide and excellent road, on which two carriages could easily 
pass. It did not go straight, like a railway tunnel, but wound 
about in many curves. 

“Your people have improved a natural gallery,” Sessos said, 
“not made one entirely new.” 

“Yes,” replied Klemenké, “the whole mountain is honey- 
combed with passages, such as this once was. We have already 
passed many of their openings, and you will see others, if you 
watch as we go along. No one but experts, such as you or Eklis, 
are permitted to enter them. The Queen is afraid of people 
losing their way. There are horrible legends about such 
catastrophes.” 

“We must dismount now. See, we again behold the stars. 
Our underground journey is ended. The grooms will hold our 
horses while we have some supper, before we finish our ride. I 
know there is somthing ready for us in this hall,” said Klemenké. 

The hall she spoke of seemed a huge building, but as it was 
in the shadow of the mountain from which they had emerged, 
the visitors could neither make out its size nor shape. The 
servants threw open the great folding doors on their approach, 
and Sessos and Alé were alike overcome by amazement. It was 
a circular room, one hundred and eighty feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by an aisle some twenty-five feet wide. The columns of 
the arcade were formed of marble, each pillar cut out of a single 
block. The arches semi-circles, no two of the capitals which 
supported them were alike, all were delicately sculptured. The 
vault above their heads was a mosaic, powdered with stars. The 
floor represented the sea, with every kind of fish that its designer 
had seen or could invent shown in their true colours. The walls 
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were crusted with glowing mosaic-work, the upper part represent- 
ing trees laden with fruit, and with bright plumaged birds in 
their branches. There was endless variety: in no part of the 
decoration had the artist repeated himself. On the line of sight 
was a series of magnificent pictures, executed in the same 
imperishable material as the rest of the decorations. Perhaps, 
indeed, it might be truer to say that it was one vast picture, 
sweeping round the whole of the building, but broken into com- 
partments by the stems of the trees, which contributed the 
foliage overhead. Sessos thought that historical and mytholo- 
gical scenes were blended, but he was so overwhelmed by the 
blaze of harmonious beauty that he could not give attention to 
the details. Over the arcade was a series of solemn angel figures 
with outstretched wings; but in the place immediately in front 
of the entrance was represented a supremely noble female figure, 
seated on a throne, her feet resting on a globe and a razed 
crown around her temples. 

“You can look at this old hall some other time,’ Klemenké 
said, when she had allowed her guests a minute or two to escape 
from the wonder that had come over them. “ We had better be 
thinking of supper now. I had no idea it was so late.” 

“What is this glorious place? Is it a church or a temple?” 
inquired Alé. 

“Neither,” said Klemenké, laughing. “Do you think my 
sister would have had supper laid for us ina church? The people 
of Avenka are not absolute barbarians, as I have before had occa- 
sion to tell you.” 

“ Then, in the name of all that is beautiful, what is it? I 
never saw such gloriously harmonized colour and form in my 
life,” exclaimed Sessos. 

“Tt is one of our public halls—the place where our Queens 
take the oath to their people after their coronation, and where 
other state ceremonials take place, which you may hear of some 
time,” Klemenké said, not a little delighted by the expression 
that the building had made upon her friends. 

“If I am any judge of architecture, it must be between 
thirteen and fifteen hundred years old,” said Sessos, more and 
more enraptured by what he saw, “and yet everything is as 
perfect as if it had been finished yesterday.” 

“It is quite as old as you say, rather older, if I remember 
aright, but the people of my country do not show their zeal for 
religion or their love for liberty by destroying beautiful things, 
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as I have heard has been the custom at Naverac,” Klemenké 
said, with a sarcastic smile. “It is just as it left the builder's 
hands, except that a very few of the stones near the portal have 
been replaced.” 

“Do tell us why it was built,” inquired Alé, who was for- 
getting to eat her supper in her extreme delight. 

“T really cannot give you an archeological lecture after mid- 
night. It is time I took you home and put you to bed,” said 
Klemenké. “It was built on the spot where the last non- 
Christian Queen of our land fell in battle for the freedom of her 
country. She is buried under the yellow star which you can see 
from where we sit. It is in the middle of the floor, with her 
name, ‘AVENE,’ and the motto, ‘ANTE SOLEM LVCIDA STELLA,’ 
round about it. She was one of the noblest of the many heroines 
of Avenka. My sister is named after her—You, Sessos, will go 
home with Eklis. You will see some of us to-morrow. Good 
night.” 








Reviews. 


—~—.>— 


1.—CANON NEWBOLT ON “RELIGION.”! 


IT is a little difficult in a magazine like THE MONTH to criti- 
cise a non-Catholic work, of which the scope, while not exactly 
confessional, is primarily and avowedly religious. If we followed 
the practice of many Anglican journals in regard to the Catholic 
books which are sent them, we might save ourselves a certain 
amount of trouble by ignoring such literature altogether. At the 
same time we are unwilling to withhold our tribute of praise 
from a volume like that of Canon Newbolt’s, which seems to us 
to teach with point, and in many passages even with eloquence, 
a number of moral lessons which all mankind would be the better 
for remembering. Whilst speaking of Canon Newbolt, as we 
should speak of Marcus Aurelius or of Plato, or of George Eliot, 
and treating his volume as we should treat any collection of 
moral essays upon subjects of the deepest significance in relation 
to social life, we gladly recognise at the same time that the 
author’s devout and reverent sympathy with the teaching of our 
Divine Lord, lends a force and persuasiveness to his utterances 
which would be wanting in the writings of a mere moralist. 
Nearly all that Canon Newbolt gives us is in itself sound and 
helpful. What we, from our own standpoint, have to reproach 
him with is mainly negative, the omissions due to an inadequate 
conception of the Church and her function in the world. But as 
long as Canon Newbolt is dealing with such broader themes as 
Religion, Morality, the Higher Life—and these and similar topics 
form the bulk of his volume—we could hardly ask to have moral 
instruction more tellingly and incisively given than it is given 
here. Let us as a neutral specimen take this short passage sug- 
gested by a reference to George Eliot’s Romo/a. 


' Religion. By the Rev. W. Newbolt, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
London: Longmans, 1899. 
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We began by going with the stream, we end by being sucked into 
the whirlpool. Tito Milemma |surely, by the way, the name is incorrectly 
spelt], it has been said, is the type of the average man. He begins by 
shrinking from doing a disagreeable thing, his naturally soft, easy 
nature falls back aghast at the mere semblance of giving pain to any 
one. To refuse to do what he feels to be wrong may mean a cruel 
unkindness or a disappointment to a friend. His will is warped, it gives 
way, it is bent and made unreliable for future action. The next time a 
greater concession is made against his inclination, until power passes 
out of his hands and he finds himself doing cruel actions, mean actions, 
despicable actions, criminal actions, when at first he only shrank from 
the pain of doing an unpleasant thing. 


2.—THE INNER LIFE OF LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON.! 


It is often a difficult matter in the case of those who have 
departed this life in the repute of great personal holiness, to 
decide how far we are justified in drawing aside the veil which 
hid their secret thoughts and aspirations from the eyes, even 
of their most intimate friends. Personally we confess that we 
think it is better to err on the side of reticence. Still, we willingly 
recognise that many others are of a different way of thinking, 
and we do not hesitate to allow that there is much in this little 
volume which well deserved to be rescued from oblivion. For 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s earnestness of purpose, her tender 
and loving charity, her absolute unselfishness and her zeal in all 
good work, none can have a greater admiration than ourselves. 
Those who have read Mrs. Craven’s admirable biography of her 
friend will certainly be glad to know more of this beautiful life, 
and they will find much to edify them: amongst the sayings and 
doings of Lady Georgiana recorded in the volume before us. The 
literary presentment of the subject is not perhaps altogether 
beyond criticism, but much of the scrappiness of the volume was 
no doubt due to the nature of its contents. The amount of space 
given to extracts from letters, written not by but about Lady 
Fullerton as also to biographical notes concerning her distin- 
guished friends, seems to us a little excessive. The book, we 
notice, is printed in Rome, and its get-up does credit to those 
concerned in it. 

1 The Inner Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, with Notes of Retreat and Diary. 


London: Burns and Oates, 1899. 
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3.—EXTERNAL RELIGION. ! 


The depth and freshness of thought and the beauty of style 
conspicuous in all that comes from Father Tyrrell’s pen are 
a great deal too well known to the readers of THE MONTH 
to need commendation here. In some respects this new volume, 
though slighter in bulk than either Nova et Vetera or Hard 
Sayings, is a more important contribution to Catholic literature 
than anything the author has yet given tous. Both the works 
mentioned suffer perhaps to some extent, though in varying 
degrees, from a want of cohesion between the subjects treated 
of. Here we have a work which is homogeneous, and which 
also breaks new ground, or at least faces resolutely a problem 
which previous writers have shown a tendency to evade rather 
than to solve. The use and abuse of External Religion is 
a topic upon which every educated Catholic ought to have clear 
ideas. It is also one in which he needs much guidance, that he 
may not fall into either of two regrettable extremes. Father 
Tyrrell is strong in urging that an infallible Church and abun- 
dant supernatural helps are not meant to be substitutes for effort 
of our own, whether intellectual or moral, but rather “to 
stimulate and increase our capacity for exertion and vigilance.” 


The sacraments [he says] were not designed to save us any 
salutary effort, or to make cheaper for us that natural virtue obligatory 
on all mankind, but rather to oblige us each time anew to some degree 
of Christian perfection, and to the exertion of those still greater efforts 
needed for its attainment. 


On the other hand, the author lays equal stress upon 
the insufficiency of merely internal religion. No fact, as he 
shows, is written more plainly upon the face of the Gospel 
narrative than our Blessed Lord’s antagonism to anything like 
private judgment. He taught with authority, dogmatically. 
“ Only those who were willing to join the crowd, to receive the 
Kingdom as little children, to listen with faith to the teaching 
of external authority, could enter into that kingdom at all.” 

To the reader, however, who studies these conferences care- 
fully, and they fully repay study, it will soon become clear that 
the side which Father Tyrrell thinks it most important to 


1 External Religion, its Use and Abuse. By George Tyrrell, S.J. London: 
Sands and Co., 1899. ‘ 
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emphasise in these our days is the necd of zxternal religion to 
animate and energise the members of that visible body of which 
Christ is the Head, in other words, the need of personal thought 
and personal effort. We wish we had space to quote the admir- 
able passage in which Father Tyrrell protests against the idea 
of making a distinction in this matter between “the Church 
active and militant and the Church passive and quiescent,” as if 
it were a society made up of workers and drones. 


The clergy labouring and rowing, the laity simply paying their fare 
and sitting idly as so much ballast in the bark of Peter. 


Perhaps, however, of the eight conferences in this volume, 
none will be more generally appreciated than the last on “Interior 
Faith.” The pressure on our space this month makes it 
impossible to give extracts. Consequently, we can only urge our 
readers to procure the volume for themselves. For converts 
and for old Catholics whose ideas about such topics as dogma 
and grace, or again the nature of superstition, are somewhat 
hazy, we can suggest no more useful work than this. But it is 
not a book to be skimmed. 


4.—BY THE GREY SEA.! 


By the Grey Sea ran its first course as a serial in these pages, 
and, from the many wishes éxpressed for its separate publica- 
tion, is likely to receive a welcome. Out of somewhat slight 
materials the author has woven an interesting and pathetic 
story in which he traces the growth and working out in the 
mind of an Anglican clergyman of what is called the Broad 
Church theory. His idea as he entered on his clerical work as 
Rector of a small watering-place, was to keep loyally to the 
Prayer-Book, but in other respects not to interfere with the 
opinions and practices of his parishioners. He held that the 
Prayer-Book had been wisely drawn up so as to leave scope 
within the limits of its prescriptions for a considerable difference 
of personal view. The policy seemed liberal and conciliatory, 
and he felt confident it would succeed, whilst he himself went 
about as the friend of all, employing his energies chiefly in 
pastoral work and the temporal well-being of the town. It must 


1 By the Grey Sea. By the Author of An Old Marquise. London: W. H. 
Sands and Co, 
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be admitted that he came in contact with some narrow-minded 
parishioners, as trying as they were foolish. But he worked on 
bravely amidst the censures which came to him from either 
side. At length, however, the truth forced itself first on the 
mind of two others—an intimate friend, somewhat eccentric, but 
with much common sense, and his own young. and devoted 
wife—and finally on himself. The doctrinal part is well done 
for a novel, and is really instructive, whilst in drawing his 
characters the author shows himself skilful. Miss St. Barbe is 
particularly good—but one or two others are life-like. There is 
also a vein of humour running through the book, which is very 
amusing in the Bishop’s sermon. The chief defect is perhaps 
in the scarcity of the characters. The Randles and the Gubbins 
are possible types, and seem to be drawn from life, but they do 
not exhaust or represent the varieties of religious sentiment in 
the Anglican communion ; perhaps, however, the author might 
say that in a small watering-place the inhabitants who develop 
religious proclivities do generally run to extremes of narrow- 
mindedness. As the story draws to an end one sad catastrophe 
and the deliverance from another serve to bring out the 
goodness of heart which so often underlies the surface soil of 
prejudice. 


5.-—ROMANCE OF THE LADY ARBEL.} 


In Alister Graeme’s Romance of the Lady Arbel, the Lady 
Arbel is Lady Arabella Stuart, the unfortunate Princess who, 
under Elizabeth and James I., had to pay so heavily for her 
nearness to the throne, although she seems to have been a 
bright, amiable, and simple-minded girl, altogether free from the 
ambition to reign. Both Elizabeth and James treated her now 
with kindness, now with unneeded severity, so that her life 
was spent partly at Court, partly in banishment from Court. 
Eventually she fell in love with William Seymour, a principal 
representative of the Suffolk branch of the royal family. The 
prospect of two rival lines of succession thus blending in one made 
the King jealous, and both bride and bridegroom were ordered 
to prison. They escaped, but eventually Arbel, though not her 
husband, was recaptured, just as the ship which carried them 


1 Romance of Lady Arbel. By Alister Graeme. (Mrs. F. Townshend Marryat.) 
London: F. V. White and Co. 
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was nearing the French coast. On this recapture she was 
imprisoned again, much more severely, and finishing by ending 
her life in captivity. Such a passage of history lent itself to a 
novel, and the Romance of Lady Arbel is based upon it. Lady 
Arbel is herself the heroine, who wins the affections of all, but 
is high-spirited and reckless, often thus playing into the hands 
of her enemies. The plot is simple, but suffices for the interest, 
which is well sustained, and the authoress has drawn some of her 
characters well, particularly Bess of Hardwick and King Jamie. 
In regard to the latter, she has had a great master to follow, but 
she has followed him successfully, and has kept well in view the 
different features in his strange character—his uncouth ways and 
pedantic conversations, his combination of good nature with sel- 
fishness, his propensity to lavish fortunes on unworthy favourites, 
his affectation of piety but toleration of glaring improprieties in 
his Court. 





6.—THE HON. MRS. E. PETRE.! 


Miss Clarke has provided another very readable volume. 
This is simply the life of a nun, void, as such lives are, of thrilling 
incident, yet full of events incomprehensible to those who do not 
understand the power of divine grace. Left a widow at the age 
of thirty-six, this daughter of Lord Stafford, and wife once of 
the Hon. Edward Petre, whose chantry we know at St. George’s, 
joined the Congregation of Notre Dame. She brought an ample 
fortune with her, part of which subsequently founded the Train- 
ing College of Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. We see no trace of 
undue influence, no attempt of the Notre Dame Sisters to secure 
her, any more than if she had been a beggar girl, soliciting alms. 
For another thirty-five years, Mrs. Petre, now Sister Mary of St. 
Francis, was a support and encouragement to all around her in 
religious life, dying at Namur on Corpus Christi Day, June 24, 
1866. As Lord Clifford observes in his Preface: “ The experi- 
ence gained in the management of her husband’s property, her 
family connections, her personal acquaintance with many in 
authority, were all aids to her work, God’s hand seems to have 
fashioned her beforehand for the labour of her later life. The 
lives of men and women with a kind of double vocation for the 
world and the cloister have always a peculiar charm.” 


1 Life of the Hon. Mrs, Edward Petre (Laura Stafford-Jerningham), in Religion, 
Sister Mary of St. Francis, of the Congregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame. By 
A. M. Clarke. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Clifford. London and 
Leamington: Art and Book Company. 354 pp. 
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7.—URBS ET ORBIS.! 


This work is not controversial, but expository of the law and 
ceremonial that regulates the Court of Rome and the govern- 
ment of the Church by Rome. It is a sort of Cabinet Lawyer 
and Court Guide. We turn with particular interest to the 
explanation of those technical answers of the Roman Congrega- 
tions, the bugbear of young students in theology, such as 
‘ Deferred,’ ‘Read at the instance,’ ‘So however,’ ‘Till after 
the Fire.’ Father Humphrey supplies much curious information 
hardly procurable elsewhere in English. Considering the readi- 
ness of every priest to give his blessing to every one who asks 
for it, we were surprised to read that “a blessing given outside 
a sacrament, and without mandate of the Church, is as invalid as 
it is unlawful.” The explanation appears to be afforded on 
another page. “A priest can however bless individuals of the 
faithful in the street or in their houses or assemblies, not by way 
of right, but in satisfaction of their pious desire.” 





8.—HISTORIC NUNS.” 

From the days of ‘Mary, the Mother of Jesus,’ and the 
devout women who gathered round her, helping first her Divine 
Son and afterwards His Apostles in their ministrations, woman 
has been, as she should be, ‘a helpmate’ to man, in the highest 
work that man is privileged to do, works of charity for soul and 
body. If we were asked for a proof of the abiding holiness of the 
Catholic Church, there is no quarter to which it would be easier 
to turn for an answer than to our convents, to their everyday life 
and to their history, and the history of the holy women who 
founded them. We are glad Mrs. Belloc has turned her gifted 
pen to the elucidation of some of these edifying records. We 
have read with especial interest her account of Catherine 
M‘Aulay, the foundress of the Sisters of Mercy. Now that nuns 
in their habit are as much in evidence in our streets as soldiers, 
it is amusing to read how they conquered, yes, literally con- 
quered, the position. 

When, at the end of the (Crimean) war the Guards returned with a 
last detachment, the commanding officer asked them (the Sisters of 
Mercy) to share the triumph of the landing by walking at the head of 

1 Urbs et Orbis, or the Pope as Bishop and Pontif, By William Humphrey, S.J. 


London: Thomas Baker. 497 pp. 
* Historic Nuns, By Bessie R. Belloc. London: Duckworth and Co. 223 pp. 
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the regiment from the ship to the neighbouring barracks. On the way 
the people who had assembled to cheer the soldiers began to groan at 
the religious, whereupon one of the men became so exasperated that 
he sprang from the ranks and called upon his comrades to defend the 
ladies who had stood so faithfully to their dying brethren-in-arms. The 
regiment to a man placed themselves in a threatening attitude, with 
their rifles levelled at the crowd—a serious position, as all were 
supplied with ball cartridges. The commander stepped between the 
regiment and the people, and in a few well-chosen words explained the 
relation in which the nuns stood to them, the labours, fatigues, and 
indescribable sufferings they had endured for love of humanity. ‘The 
hooting then turned to cheering, and the nuns, as they marched on, 
became the unwilling objects of an ovation. 


The volume further contains lives of Mary Aikenhead, 
Madame Duchesne, and Mother Seton of Emmetsburg. 


Literary Record. 
eae 
I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

FATHER JOSEPH RICKABY’S Conferences to undergraduates are 
multiplying. We have before us a second series of Cambridge 
Conferences (Burns and Oates), which, with the two Oxford 
series, brings up the number already published to four. This 
time he takes in hand some very familiar subjects, the Sacrifice 
of the Cross, the Sacrifice of the Mass, Everlasting Death, not 
confining himself to simple explanations of the catechetical 
sort, but showing what further light theology is able to shed 
upon their inner nature and purpose. He concludes with three 
Conferences on “ Religion entirely spiritual,” “ Religion without 
a polity,” and “Religion without a Creed;” that is, with an 
examination into these popular misconceptions of what a sound 
religion should supply. These Conferences are characterized by 
the same freshness of style and felicity of comparison which is 
so agreeable a feature in all that Father Joseph Rickaby writes. 

The Case for Incense and The True Limits of Ritual in the 
Church, both published by Messrs. Longmans, will be acceptable 
to those who are following the proceedings before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The former gives Mr. Westall’s statement 
of his case for incense and processional lights which was 
submitted to the Court, the Legal Argument based upon it, 
and nine Appendices by experts. All these have appeared, in 
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more or less summarised form, in the newspaper reports, but it is 
convenient to have them in full in this handy volume. The 
True Limits of Ritual in the Church is a series of essays edited 
by the Rev. Robert Linklater, who contributes the introductory 
essay. This volume also will be useful, as setting forth the 
grounds on which the High Church party rest their claim to 
have a ritual so like ours, and so unlike what a prima facie view 
of their Prayer Book would suggest. These essays cover a 
wider ground than Mr. Westall’s publication. 

Canon MacColl’s Caricature of the Reformation Settlement, 
is by Mr. J. T. Tomlinson (Thynne). The title explains its 
object, but the author is not as clear in this as in some of his 
other publications. 

Christian Rome (Rolandi, Berners Street) is a two-volume 
translation, by the Hon. Lady Macdonald, of M. Eugene de la 
Gournerie’s well-known work. The Cardinal writes a short 
Preface, in which he describes the book as “a very readable 
historical sketch of all events in the lives of the Popes as they 
were connected with Rome. It is a history of the Papacy 
written in the monuments of the city.” That it is of this 
character will be its sufficient recommendation to those, for 
instance, who during the coming year are likely to visit Rome on 
pilgrimage. But it is well to bear in mind, as His Eminence 
does not neglect to point out, that since the days when M. de la 
Gournerie wrote, the historians and the archeologists have 
been hard at work increasing our knowledge of the Eternal 
City. 

Miss Augusta Drane’s (that is, Mother Francis Raphael’s, 
O.S.D.) Life of St. Catherine of Stenna is too well known and 
appreciated to require a fresh recommendation to the Catholic 
public ; but it is satisfactory to find that it is now passing into 
a third edition. (Messrs. Longmans.) St. Catherine of Sienna 
is one of the valiant women of all times, who knew, when God 
called her to it, how to engage strenuously in an important 
public work for the Church, and at the same time to show a 
bright example of the virtues becoming in her sex. She isa 
model therefore, whom many of our zealous Catholic ladies may 
be glad to study. 

Le Directoire de l’Enseignement Religieux, by the Abbé 
Dementhon (Paris, Delhomme), and Z’Educateur Apédtre, by the 
Abbé Guibert (Paris, Poussielgue), are two handbooks for the 
use of those engaged in the education of the young. M. Guibert, 
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the Superior of the Seminaire de [Institut Catholique de Paris, 
writes primarily for the educators of the clergy. The twelve 
editions his book has passed through witness to its popularity, 
a popularity not undeserved. It is evidently the work of one 
who does not theorize, but writes from his personal experience. 
The style, too, is brief and pregnant, and there is an unction 
about it. M. Dementhon has four volumes, and enters with 
much detail into the question of organization, choice of books, 
methods of study, and so forth. Allowance made for the 
difference of nationality, these four volumes would be found 
full of valuable suggestions to an English Catholic school- 
master. 

Philosophia Naturalis is a second edition of Father Haan’s 
treatise, in Messrs. Herder’s series zx usum scholarum by Pro- 
fessors of Exaeten and Stonyhurst. What is required in such 
small treatises is that the expositions should be stated with 
brevity, clearness, and accuracy, these being the qualities which 
assist a student to overcome the natural inexactness of young 
minds and to form definite conceptions. These are also the 
characteristics of Father Haan’s treatise, which those engaged 
in teaching and learning will recognise as having a merit not 
readily discernible to an outside reader. 

With his ninth volume, De Virtutibus Moralibus, De Peccato, 
and De Novissimis, Father Christian Pesch concludes, if we 
understand rightly, his Prelectiones Dogmatice. The present 
period is prolific of such treatises, but Father Christian Pesch is 
no mere copyist or borrower. There is a personal stamp about 
what he writes, and he usually contrives to add something to 
our knowledge of the questions he takes up. No better treatise 
on dogmatic theology for purposes of study or reference could 
be on a priest’s shelves. 

Les Villes Antiques (Paris, Delagrave) is the name of a series 
of topographical descriptions of famous ancient cities. They 
are companion volumes to a series of very carefully planned 
maps by M. Paul Aucler. 

Maria Sanctissima, by Dom Joseph A. Keller, O.S.B. 
(Washbourne), is a collection of anecdotes illustrative of the 
fruits of devotion to our Blessed Lady. Our first feeling on 
perusing them is that they are stories not authenticated. Our 
young people, however, for whose consumption such stories are 
mostly supplied, are not particular about authentication, only 
about having the lessons taught them cast as much as possible 
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into narrative form. In this sense the stories in Maria Sanctis- 
sima may be useful, for they are well told. 

Not long ago Father Charles Cox, O.M.I., brought out some 
Retreat Conferences for Convents (Washbourne). These are now 
followed by a second series of the same. As the retreat time is 
coming on, and our convents are now so numerous that they 
cannot all have a priest deputed to give them points for their 
meditations, some may be glad to avail themselves of this new 
series of sound, practical conferences on the fundamental 
principles and practices of religious life. 

The Prince of Army Chaplains (Burns and Oates) is by 
Colonel Colomb, and the prince in question is not Bishop 
Brindle, but a very different person. Hugh Peters was a 
preacher who figured on the Parliamentary side during the Civil 
War, and had his part in the murder of the King. He acted as 
Cromwell's chaplain, whence the occasion of the soubriguet. He 
does not seem to have been a very edifying character, but Colonel 
Colomb’s memoir of him is simply hopeless. Most of what he 
tells us is about other people, and much of it about people in no 
way connected with Peters. What is told of the latter is, in fact, 
infinitesimal, and even the infinitesimal portion is not definite. 
Let any one try, for instance, to discover what precisely Peter 
did at the King’s trial and execution, and why he was himself 
tried and executed afterwards. It is a problem we have not 
been able to solve, even after reading carefully through the 
chapters “ Peter’s supreme act of Treason” and “ Exit Peters ”— 
chapters characteristically separated by an intermediary account 
of what happened at Salem in New England in the eighteenth 
century. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (May 6 and May 20.) 
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